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The Valley—a setting for the New Capital City 


Mt. McKinle 


The Jand of the valley is rich, fertile and 
habitable. This is the population growth cen- 
ter of the state. The New Capital City will 
provide urban services, not only to its resi- 
dents, but to everyone in the area. 


The 100-square-mile site chosen by Alas- 
kans for the new city is located in a region 
dotted by several large lakes and dozens of 
smaller lakes too numerous to have names. 
The city will be built in the midst of farm lands 
and wilderness covered with spruce, willow 
and birch. Muskeg and bogs intersperse the 
forests. 


A small stream, Deception Creek, winds 
through the area planned for the city center 
where the new government complex wouldrise. 

At the center of the site, Mt. Bullion, 
dwarfed by larger mountains ringing the valley, 
rises to an elevation of 1,500 feet and leads 
to the plateau of Hatcher Pass, a gateway 
through the rugged Talkeetna Mountain 
Range. North of Hatcher Pass and adjoining 


The terrain of the 102-square-mile site and 
surrounding area is composed of gently roll- 
ing hills, meadows, spruce and birch forests 
and bogs. 


the capital site is a large proposed state 


park. 

Views from the site focus on majestic 
Mt. McKinley, 85 miles to the northwest, while 
the vanguard to the west is Mt. Susitna. To 
the south lies the Chugach Range. 

Although the valley now is largely open 
space broken only by isolated communities 
along the highway system, the rapidly devel- 
oping area is expected to absorb much of 
state’s projected growth in coming decades. 


The borough may have as many as 120,- 
000 residents by the time the new capital city 
is scheduled to be well established in 1992. 
Only 30,000 of this projected population will 
have come from the building of a new capital. 


The New Capital City will serve the entire 
valley as an urban settling point, built to the 
most. advanced technological standards 
compatible with the region. It will absorb in 
an orderly and rational fashion some of the 
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Typical to the area are small lakes ideal for 
recreational use; some smaller existing lakes 
and large ponds within the site could be en- 
larged for use. 


population already heading to the area, and, 
perhaps, slow the resulting disarray of de- 
velopment. It will serve to protect the wilder- 
ness, while accommodating the people 
comfortably. . 

Not only will the New Capital City be a 
source of employment for government work- 
ers, but it will provide welcome jobs to an 
area of high unemployment. The city will 
offer a wide variety of churches, indoor rec- 
reation, shopping facilities and a full range of 
other urban services. 

A proposed link to the George Parks 
Highway will put the new city within 65 com- 
muting miles to downtown Anchorage. An 
airport would be constructed to serve the new 
capital and the Alaska Railroad will continue 
to offer service to the western edge of the 
site. 

Alaskans selected the site because of 
its fair climate, central location and close 
proximity to the fastest growing population 
center in the state. It is a land waiting for 
beneficial, creative and caring use. 


By concentrating urban growth ina relatively 
small area, some of the land in the valley could 
remain for agricultural use to serve the in- 
creased population. 


JAY S. HAMMOND 


IVERNOR 


STATE 


OF ALASKA 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


JUNEAU 


In August 1974, the voters of Alaska approved initiative 
Number 1, an act to relocate the capital of Alaska from 
Juneau to a location west of Meridian 141, known as Western 


Alaska. 


Subsequently, and in accordance with that mandate, 


I appointed a nine-member Capital Site Selection Committee 
to handle the task of selecting up to three sites to present 


to the public. 
near Willow. 


In November 1976, the voters chose a site 


In 1977, still in accordance with the original initiative 
approved by the voters and following the legislature's 
passage of an amendment to AS, 44.06 as the initiative is 
now known, I appointed the New Capital Site Planning 


Commission. 


This group was to come forward with a 


Development Plan describing in detail the plans for a new 
capital city of the size projected by the Capital Site 


Selection Committee. 


In addition, the plan was to outline 


all costs and present a financial plan with alternatives so 
Alaskans could see what the capital was to be, how much 
it would cost and how it would be financed. 


The task before the Capital Site Planning Commission was 


formidable. 


It required rigorous discipline and an 


accelerated pace to assimilate a massive amount of new 
information in widely divergent fields about a subject 


both complex and controversial. 


This citizens group has 


met its responsibilities and for that deserves our 


commendation. 


This report summarizes several volumes of work and gives 
the reader the opportunity to learn what is involved in the 
formation of a new city and moving of a seat of government. 


I congratulate the commission for its efforts. 


This is the ‘‘Detaiied Development Plan” 
mandated by the Alaska Legislature for the 
building of a New Capital City. It is a plan 
for a new kind of urban life, offering new 
choices for Alaskans. 


A major goal of Alaskans supporting the 
relocation of the state capital was to make 
the seat of government more accessible to 
the people, and this plan was prepared with 
that in mind. The establishment of a new ur- 
ban center for more than 30,000 people in 12 
to 15 years on land now unsettled has far- 
reaching possibilities by way of setting im- 
portant precedents in housing and commun- 
ity design, transportation, energy efficiency 
and environmental conservation. 


As the seat of government, the new city 
affords a special opportunity to all Alaskans 
desiring to improve the quality of life in their 
community. The city proposed here is con- 
ceived to contribute to the growth of its in- 
habitants and to stimulate and uplift their 
lives. This should be the basic purpose of 
every city. 

In May of 1977, the legislature passed 
the enabling act creating the New Capital 


Site Planning Commission and outlining its 
specific mission. After a comprehensive 
search of state and national talent, the com- 
mission engaged Morton Hoppenfeld as exe- 
Cutive director and assembled a small core 
staff. This citizens group then set out to ful- 
fill the requirements of the legislative act. 


Rather than turn over the entire respon- 


sibility of the project to a single, large con-_ 


sulting firm with limited daily control, a wide 
spectrum of consultants, including the very 
best available in Alaska and throughout the 
country, was contracted. Most of the 23 major 
specialist consultants were identified and 
contracted by the end of September. The final 
planning and design team was selected in 
December. The cost and financing plan, to- 
gether with a legislative package, was pre- 
sented to the legislature in February. This re- 
_port on the Detailed Development Plan is the 
next milestone in the process. 


We trust you will find this work an ex- 
pression of the hopes and dreams of the pub- 
lic which asked for a new capital city. This 
new Alaska city we propose places people 
and nature in harmony. 
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The building of the city portrayed here is’ 
feasible in every respect and in the context 
of the financial plan described as part of this 
report. The land will allow it. There is water 


~ and other resources necessary for construc- 


tion, as well as the resources needed to fuel 
it with energy. Although it would take a sub- 
stantial investment, it can bring some re- 
turns. Its place among state spending priori- 
ties will be decided by you. 

This report describes how the relocation 
of Alaska’s capital can be achieved; how it 
can be financed, at what cost and over what 
period of time; what legislative action is re- 
quired; how the move will effect Juneau; and 
makes suggestions of how to reduce the im- 
pact. This report is for legislative debate and 
public discussion, and the basis for,decision 
in both arenas. 

Success with this development process 
will require wholeness in concept and bold- 
ness in action. The development process is 
interwoven. Alteration of any part of the plan 
must be done with an: assessment of the 
whole. That is the essence of a sound plan- 
ning process. Cities like the one proposed 
here have been built successfully elsewhere. 


THE NEW CAPITAL SITE 
PLANNING COMMISSION 


OQ, (Lae . 


A new center for government spawns a city 


The planning process for building a new 
state capital near Willow began in the sum- 
mer of 1977. Completion of this “Detailed 
Development Plan” is but one of many mile- 
stones to be achieved enroute. 


The first critical task for the citizen com- 
mission appointed to plan the New Capital 
City was to identify those functions of state 
government which are statewide or central in 
purpose, as opposed to those serving local 
or regional needs. Today there are some 
14,300 positions in state government. Analysis 
reveals about 3,850 of these are engaged in 
serving statewide functions. Of these about 
3,170 would be relocated—approximately 
2,570 from Juneau, 580 from Anchorage and 
20 from Fairbanks and elsewhere. 

Plans then were developed to move all 
central government employees and their fam- 
ilies to the new capital in a manner causing 
as little disturbance as possible to the carry- 
ing out of the state’s day-to-day business. A 
primary goal of the commission in planning 
the move was to cause a minimum of harm- 
ful economic and social impact to the Mata- 
nuska-Susitna Borough and to Juneau where 
the majority of those workers now reside. 

Each worker requires an average work 
area of some 210 square feet, according to 
state estimates. Thus, a total of 808,500 
square feet of office space would have to be 
built to relocate these positions to the new 
capital site near Willow. The relocation of 
central positions and the building of new 
government facilities is the starting point of 
the planning process. 


The size of this new seat of government 
is based on what research shows will be the 
expanding size of state government through 
1994 and beyond. The plan illustrates the 
facilities and environment required for to- 
day’s work force and the community needed 
to support it, with an expected six per cent 
annual growth rate factor added. 


The plan illustrates the setting of a newly 
relocated government from the time the first 
phase of the move is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1982 to 1994 when all central posi- 
tions should be relocated from Juneau and 
elsewhere. A careful staging of the move is 
proposed to allow a gradual reduction in force 
at Juneau (to minimize social and economic 
impacts) and to allow the new city to be built 
without the pressures of scarcity and over- 
time work requirements. 

Although the New Capital City would be 
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Many parks and greenways would make outdoor recreation close to all homes. 


developed in stages, it is portrayed here as 
it may be in 1994 with approximately 8,650 
employees serving the needs of an estimated 
775,000 Alaskans. 


The government center, to be located in 
the heart of the proposed city, is designed to 
achieve an effective state government opera- 
tion and offer easy accessibility to the public. 

The state’s seat of government should 
be supported by a city able to meet the needs 
and desires of workers, residents and visitors 
alike. The proposed city is designed for a 
diverse population. To the greatest extent 
possible, the goals of Alaskans for a new 
capital city, as expressed during public meet- 
ings and through correspondence, are reflect- 
ed in these plans. 

The ideal Alaska city should be a safe 
place to live, where everyone is welcome. It 
should be a community that offers a wide 
choice of homes for all prospective residents; 
young and old, affluent and lower income 
families, transients and the established. 

Employment should be broadly based 
and educational opportunities available for 
all levels of achievement and interest. The 
city should have adequate health care and 
social services. 

Pollutants should be controlled and the 
natural environment disturbed as little as 
possible. It should be humane, bringing peo- 
ple together in work and play. 

The new capital is designed to be'a com- 
plete city with office buildings, shopping 
centers, hotels, motels, homes, recreation 
areas, churches, service stations and other 
urban services. 

A small city at first, it would grow rapidly 
until 1994 when all central government jobs 
would be relocated. At that time, the pace of 
growth should slow to that of the region. 
Development of the town center would ac- 
commodate growth in business, entertain- 
ment and transient life, while village and 
neighborhood centers respond to the needs 
of family and community life. Planning is 
such that schools, parks, shops, churches 
and other elements needed to make the new 
city feel like a city would be in place when 
early residents arrive, avoiding a construction 
camp atmosphere. 

The New Capital City would be served in 
the early years by two lanes of an eventual 
four-lane, divided parkway connecting to 
Palmer and Anchorage in the south and Fair- 
banks to the north. An airport is scheduled to 
be built in phases from general aviation status, 
through commuter service and, finally, full 
jet service. It would begin service by the time 
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No. of positions 


9,000 New capital 


Anchorage 
Juneau 


8,000 


7,000 


6,000 


5,000 


4,000 


3,000 


2,000 


1,000 


1978 1982 1986 1990 1994 


Central state positions designated to be at the 
new capital. 


The six per cent annual growth rate projected 
for state government positions is outlined 
above, together with the proposed schedule 
for relocation of central positions to the new 


state capital. ee 
oa 


pes 
legislators arrive for their second session in 
the new capital city. 


Every basic government job generates 
another in education, business, shopping 
services and other support activities of a 
capital city. Thus, the planned city would 
grow from the first 500 workers and their 
families to move in by 1982 to a projected 5, 
240 central state employees with a total pop- 
ulation of 20,580 by 1990. By 1992, a popula- 
tion of 30,000 would be reached. 


Actual relocation of all central positions 
to the new capital is projected to be com- 
pleted by 1994. It is this development period 
which is illustrated and costed in this plan. 
By 1994, the 8,650 central state positions, 
combined with other primary and service 
jobs, would result in an estimated popula- 
tion of 37,500. 

Only 11,000 acres or 17 per cent of the 
102-square-mile site would be developed by 
the move deadline. Of this 2,600 acres are de- 
signed for open space uses, fully 24 per cent 
of the developed area. 

Some 7,500 acres of land remain de- 
signed for development as the city grows past 
4994. Assuming a total number of homes to 
be 25,000, a population target for the Capital 
City would be 75,000. 

Thus in the proposed townsite area, there 
would be an average of 1.4 families per acre. 

With all of the appropriate land developed 
as a city including large areas of urban open 
space, fully 74 square miles of the 102-square- 
mile capital site remains in its natural condi- 
tion. This land is proposed to be permanently 
set aside for regional public parks and recrea- 
tion areas. ; ‘ 

The following pages explain in detail 
how the proposed city would work, the proc- 
ess of planning, costs, financing methods 
and how it can be accomplished. 


Arranging the pieces helps the city work 


RESIDENTIAL VILLAGES focus on a center 


reation fields, shopping center with 
supermarket, specialty stores, auto 
service and small offices for local 
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with a junior high-community school and rec-™ 


DOWNTOWN is the place for all state gov-@ 
ernmental functions and other major business ae 
and commercial activities. A convention hotel, OF 
department store and shops, health clinic, — 


library, arts and indoor recreation centers, 
together with most “one of a kind” places, 
will be here. The Capitol is located at the cen- 
ter of Main Street, housing the legislative 
chambers, the governor and special offices 


4c! the three branches of government. 


professionals and services. A park, a com-@juy 


munity building and outdoor commons plus @ 


several church sites complete the village 
center. Between 15,000 and 20,000 residents 
will use this community gathering place. 


Elementary schools and play fields plus a 
neighborhood store are the minimum ele- 
ments of a neighborhood center. Some may 
have additional facilities for nursery day care 
or churches. Each school accommodates 


TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES services 2x 


include a new exclusive access highway, air- 
port and special bus routes, and a separate 
industrial area located along a rail spur for 
the cogeneration power plant, sewage treat- 


‘ment plant, landfill and construction camp. 


The concepts illustrated above were de- 
rived from many meetings at which persons 
involved in all walks of Alaska life participat- 
ed. The public was asked: Starting as we are, 
what would you include in the new city? How 
would you organize facilities to best encour- 
age the evolution of a good community? Who 
might come to live and work in this new city 
in order to create a social environment and 
institutions which will best serve the needs 
of the people and contribute to individual 
growth. How can this best exemplify Alaska? 

The answers were diverse and are not yet 
clear. As the development and planning proc- 
ess continues, so, too, will the answering of 
these questions. Presented here is a frame- 
work for the evolution of a city. It is a 
commitment to certain principles which 
emerged as important: 

» A strong downtown with a mixture of 
activities to support each other. 

© Blending of public and private activi- 
ties. 

A welcoming city for business trips and 
tourist visits. 

The maintenance of a city size suitable 
for walking between places. 

®» Emphasis on accessibility and face-to- 
face communications. 


» of both indoor and outdoor facilities. In addi- 
tion to school facilities, indoor recreation \@ 


centers for ice skating, curling, swimming, 
tennis and other court games will be estab- 
lished downtown and in village centers. South 
of downtown, the 600-acre Capital Park will 


>Use of public transportation as an al- 
ternative to dependency on private autos. 

> Compactness of development for land 
and energy conservation. 

&Emphasis on small residential clusters 
and neighborhoods of mixed housing. 

&Small schools and local shopping 
facilities within walking distance. 

=> Community schools which function 
throughout the day and evenings. 

> Emphasis on participation in all things 
not to the exclusion of privacy and individual 
freedoms. 

Trails for moving about on foot, skis 


and bikes. : 
By 1994 the New City should be a busy 


and important center of life in Alaska. About 

37,500 people will live here: 

Downtown 
> More than two million sq. ft. of space 
for state offices, hearing rooms, legisla- 
tive, laboratory and other central state 
activities. 
>A major retail center of 300,000 sq. ft. 
with a department store, specialty shops. 
> Convention hotel, motel, hostel and 
other tourist accommodations, totalling 
900 rooms. A total of approximately 300,- 
000 sq. ft. of municipal and federal gov- 
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Pans 


HOUSING CHOICES will be diverse enough to 
meet the demands of all who may work in 
this community. Some apartments, condo- 
miniums and townhouses will be downtown, 
others will be in closest proximity to village 
centers and the special bus route. Each 
neighborhood will have a mixture of housing 
types and prices ranging from single family 
homes clustered around a cul-de-sac to 
groupings of mobile homes, apartment com- 
plexes, condominiums and townhomes, each 
carefully integrated into the natural land- 


ernment and business office space. 
> Social/recreational facilities such as a 
performing and visual arts center, mu- 
seum, library, university extension, fam- 
ily health clinic, six churches, the Winter- 
garden and indoor recreation center. 


Two village centers 
>About 13 acres of commercial serv- 
ices, including a supermarket, drug/hard- 
ware store, small shops, parking, gas 
station and offices. 
>A community high school and/or junior 
high school of 40 acres each. 
> Two to three churches. 
> Apartments. 

Housing 
1,245 low density single family lots 
varying in size from one to four acres, 
2,500 medium density single family 
lots of %4 acre in size. 
&3,740 townhouses and single family 
homes on small lots clustered in groups 
> 1,250 mobile homes grouped in small 
clusters of about seven to the acre and 
integrated in neighborhoods. 
3,740 apartments with approximately 
400 units over shops in the downtown 
and village centers. 
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A General Development Plan guides use of the land 
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TRANSIT SERVED HOUSING 
(7 Dwelling Units/Acre) 


MEDIUM DENSITY HOUSING 
(1 to 3.5 Dwelling Units/Acre) 


LOW DENSITY HOUSING 
(1 to 3 Acres/Dwelling Unit) 


TOWN CENTER 


VILLAGE CENTER 


INDUSTRIAL 


TOWN AND 
REGIONAL PARKS 


NATURE PRESERVE 
AND GREENBELT 


BUSWAY 


Saar RAILROAD SPUR 


UTILITY EASEMENT 
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Deception Creek 


Potential Airport 


Little Susitna River. 
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To Parks Highway/Wasilla 


This general development plan would establish the basic pattern of land uses to guide develop- 
ment of the New Capital City through initial construction phases to maturity as an independent, 


functioning community. 


This general development plan sets forth 
the concepts for the New Capital City. 


After a careful analysis of the entire site 
(as described on pages 7 and 8), the diagram 
of the city was fitted to the land. As you read 
through the following pages, this plan is pre- 
sented in greater detail. Different elements 
are enlarged for better understanding; some 
are illustrated pictorially to represent how 
the city might unfold as the planning and de- 
velopment process continues. 

The legislature can set the development 
process into motion with acceptance of this 
plan and adoption of a bill proposed by the 
New Capital Site Planning Commission. 
Principal among the elements of this bill is 
the establishment of the Alaska Capital City 
Development Corporation, created to replace 
the commission which prepared this plan 
and to develop the new city. The bill also 
would authorize the necessary bond proposals 
for the November election and operating 
dollars from the state’s general fund. 

Among the first next steps in the process 
would be the refinement and adoption of 
this general development plan by the Capital 
Development Corporation (CDC). 

The plan should be refined as research 
and field work on detailed environmental as- 
sessments and site development plans are 
completed. 

Necessary permits and approvals must 


be obtained from critical state and federal 
agencies before site preparation and con- 
struction can begin. This work should be 
completed by 1980 to meet the prescribed 
deadlines. 

During this period, the CDC would con- 
duct public hearings throughout the state to 
present this plan, consider public feedback 
and confirm or alter the plan. With such a 
process completed, the plan would be adopt- 
ed finally by a two-thirds vote of the board of 
this publicly appointed body. The plan would 
then become the guide for detailed site de- 
velopment plans to follow. A similar public 
review process and a two-third vote of the 
CDC Board would be required if future cir- 
cumstances warrant significant change in 
the basic plan as originally adopted. 


This land use plan is but a part of the 
“Detailed Development Plan” as defined by 
legislative guidelines to the commission, 
and is fully summarized in the balance of this 


report. 
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In addition to this summary, specific ele- 
ments of the plan are presented in substan- 
tial detail as “‘Background Reports.” Those 
reports are organized into 14 volumes and 
have been transmitted to the legislature and 
delivered to public libraries throughout the 
state. (See page 27 for a list of titles and 
authors.) 


The most desirable townsite was selected 


Deception Creek 
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Numerous studies of the site’s natural 
qualities dictate the best location for build- 
ing the New Capital City. Only a portion of 
the entire designated site is necessary to 
build the city, the balance can be conserved 
for natural park and recreation use. 


To find the most appropriate develop- 
ment areas, a combination of features were 
considered, including a southwesterly expo- 
sure to the sun, a large contiguous area of 
land suitable for building, proximity to De- 
ception Creek and views of Mt. McKinley, 
Mt. Susitna and the Chugach Mountains. It 
also was considered important to select a 
location easily accessible to the Parks High- 
way. A broad, irregular plateau about 700 feet 
above the Susitna Valley floor and wrapping 
around the slopes of Mt. Bullion finally was 
chosen. 

In addition to location, the town site has 
a diversity of land forms which give it a spe- 
cial quality. Low rolling hills, broad stream 
valleys and clear blue lakes contrast with 
steep banks and occasional rock outcropping 
which define Deception Creek. Aspen and 
cottenwood trees grow along the creek; 
spruce and paper birch cover the hills. It is a 
site which will establish its own indelible im- 
print upon the town. In contrast to some 
towns which spread monotonously across 
the flat landscape, the New Capital City will 
have neighborhoods located along ridges, 
small valleys surrounding lakes or overlook- 
ing Deception Creek. e 

The area to the east and above the town 


site is easily accessible and will remain re- 


stricted to open-space usage. A short drive or 
hike into this area near Mt. Bullion and the 
foothills of the Talkeetna Mountains provides 
a panoramic view of the New Capital City 
below and the broad Susitna Valley beyond. 
Opportunities for swimming in upland lakes, 
or skiing on the north slopes of Bald Moun- 
tain are also available within the capital site. 
The plan for the capital represents a 
contrast between a modern, efficient center 
for government and the wilderness which is 
its heritage. Even as development continues 
beyond the development period described 
here, fully three-fourths of the capital site 
will remain open space with only those ac- 
cess corridors and facilities necessary for 
the needs and enjoyment of area residents. 


One of many lakes on the site. 


The area selected for the New Capital 
City townsite contains many of the features 
that give the Alaska landscape its rugged 
beauty. The natural features that are the 
most appealing, however, also are the ones 
most sensitive to development and likely to 
be degraded without careful site design. 


Deception Creek and its narrow valley 
quickly was revealed to be the single most 
important feature of the site. To the east and 
west, it widens into broad meadows, easily 
accessible from the south side of the valley. 
In the central portion, the creek winds 
through a 100-foot gorge faced with craggy 
granite outcroppings, suggesting an ideal 
park location. In the lowland areas south of 
the creek, small lakes are scattered through- 
out the site; with proper drainage design and 
selective enlargement, they can become 
focal points of the city. 

The commission was determined to avoid 
building in sensitive or hazardous areas and, 
at the same time, create a new city revealing 
the site’s unique natural qualities. Roadways 
having to cross Deception Creek to reach 
scenic areas would have to be carefully lo- 
cated and designed to avoid stream bank ero- 
sion or changes in flow liable to impact sal- 
mon spawning in the creek. Buildings would 
be confined to land with moderate slopes 
and suitable drainage. Free-standing dwell- 
ings with septic systems and domestic wells 
would not be located where the water table 
is high or drainage poor. 

Assessment of the probable impacts 


and changes to the natural environment were. 


part of the primary criteria in exploring alter- 
native land development patterns. Before a 
tentative land use plan could begin, new 
maps had to be prepared for the many previ- 
ously uncharted areas within the site. Analy- 
sis of the townsite’s geologic and soils con- 
ditions, drainage patterns, slope gradients, 
fish and wildlife habitat and sun and wind 
exposure had to be completed. Areas were 
classified according to the degree of suit- 
ability for building, or, conversely, the desir- 
ability for natural conservation. Time alone 
limited the level of detail to which these 
studies were carried and these assessments 


should be refined during subsequent stages. 


of planning. Thus, many study maps repre- 
senting the townsite’s inherent problems and 
suitability for a range of uses became the 
basis for the plans presented in this report. 

Aerial reconnaissance was combined 
with field studies made by teams on foot, all- 
terrain vehicles, cross country skis and snow 
machines. One student group working with 
the State Division of Parks lived on the site 
for 30 days in the summer of 1977 in order to 
plot areas best suited for recreation. — 


Recognizing development of an entire 
city on totally undeveloped land will cause 
considerable impacts to the natural environ- 
ment, the commission established acceptable 
limits for these changes. It is the intent of 
this environmental policy to build the City in 
harmony with the natural environment. The 
unique physical and biological processes 
can be retained while building a functional 
city with all of the conveniences expected by 
residents of an urban environment. 


Among the many policies that have been 
adopted are the following: 


© Air: Vehicular traffic will be lessened 
by making small buses effective, cluster- 
ing community activities and placing 70 
per cent of the town’s population within 
1,000 feet of a bus route. A central heat- 
ing system will reduce air pollutants and 
an air quality control program will be 
established. 


Birch & Spruce Forest 


SERS Contour Interval 25’ 


In the process of city development, numerous opportunities exist to preserve creeks, lakes, 


forests and views to distant mountains. 


Severe Building Limitations 
(steep slopes, flood plain) 


_ Moderate Building Limitations 
_ (moderate slopes, bog) 


Ee) Slight Building Limitations 


Potentially hazardous steep slopes, bog areas, and sensitive habitats should be set aside as 


permanent open space. 


> Water: Indigenous vegetation will be 
retained in broad, natural drainage areas 
to filter contaminants and existing ponds 
will be expanded and desinged to handle 
siltation. 


> Vegetation: Existing vegetation will be 
retained where possible and indigenous 
species will be re-planted in disturbed 
areas to save wildlife habitat, to abate 
noise from roadways and to separate in- 
compatible uses. 


> Fish and Wildlife: There will be no de- 
velopment in areas which could be 


harmful to fish in Deception Creek and 
elsewhere. Major open spaces will be 
maintained to accommodate the habitats 
of animals native to the area. 


> Noise: Separation of land uses by dis- 
tance and land mass will minimize noise 
conflict. Recreation vehicles will be 
allowed only in specified areas. 


> Cultural Resources: Historical sites of 
earlier cultures will be identified through 
field and preconstruction reconnais- 
sance and important sites protected 
from development. 


The city must be fitted to the land 


Golf/Ski Course 


pe 
Ss 


Ft 0 4000 


TRANSIT SERVED HOUSING 
(7 Dwelling Units/Acre) 


MEDIUM DENSITY HOUSING 
(1 to 3.5 Dwelling UNITS/Acre) 


INDUSTRIAL 


VILLAGE CENTER 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


HIGH SCHOOL 


BUSWAY 
ARTERIAL 
VILLAGE COLLECTOR 


The general development plan is enlarged 
for the townsite to illustrate the pattern and 
intensity of land uses in greater detail. The 
downtown is indicated in the Center adjacent 
to the Deception Creek gorge. The village 
centers are located directly along the special 
bus route which is central to most of the 
residential areas and passes through Down- 
town. Elementary schools are indicated at 
the center of neighborhood clusters. 

Thé green pattern illustrates how the 
natural site conditions dictate which lands 
are best used for drainage, trailways, park 
and play fields. The ‘‘greenway” system is a 
dominant feature of this plan. Only major 
roads are shown here, leaving to further de- 


tail the pattern of loop streets and culs-de. 


sac that serve housing areas. 

The chart indicates the basic allocation 
of land to the various needs of the city. The 
miriad small scale activities occur within 
these general categories. 


Potential Airport Site 


Receceton 
SB 


Capital Access Highway——N 
Per cent of 
LAND USE ACTIVITIES Acreage site area 


Residential (through 1994) : 
10,000 bus-served housing units (apts., townhouses, mobile 
homes, plus %2 of medium density housing— averages 7 
dwellings/acre)* 2,190 
1,250 medium density housing units (averages 3.5 dwellings/ 
acre) 550 


1,250 low density units (averages 1 dwelling/2.5 acres) 3,110 
SUBTOTAL 12,500 units 5,850 9.0% 
Residential (post-1994) 5,050 77% 
TOTAL 10,900 16.7% 
Commercial 
Town Center 
—state government 110 
—central retail 30 
—federal & other offices 20 
—hotels (900 rooms) 20 
Village centers 15 
Other 10 
TOTAL 205 0.4% 
Industrial, utility & transportation 
Industrial 90 
Airport 1,530 
Major roads & rail spur 1,215 
Cogeneration & district heating 50 
Sewage treatment, landfill 320 
TOTAL 3,205 4.7% 
Institutional & Public 
Municipal services 15 
Schools ~ 190 
Churches 90 
Other 30 
TOTAL 325 0.5% 
Open space 4 
Nature preserve, regional parks, greenbelts, downhill 
skiing, camping 45,785 
Urban open space, parks, playgrounds 2,600 
Golf course/cross-country skiing 180 
Cemetery 50 Ss 
TOTAL 48,615 74.0% 
Post-1994 urban & open space uses 2,450 Hie) 


*Isolated areas of steep slope, special forests, etc—up to 35% 
are assumed to remain undeveloped. 


’ 
of residential land area— 
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An auto approach to the downtown area 
of the new city would focus on the Capitol, 
with Mt. McKinley visible in the background. 
Most people should use the bus system to 
commute between home and work. The main 
street is for pedestrians; a glass arcade lines 
the sunny side of the street. Parks become 
one with this man-made street. 


This plan of the downtown area illustrates 
in some detail what it might look like by the 
year 1994. As if hovering in a helicopter, it 
is possible to see the roof tops, streets, 
lakes and tree areas. This illustrative plan 
would serve as a development guide as each 
new section of the city is built, either by pri- 
vate or public interests. The Capital City De- 
velopment Corporation together with that 
“builder” will select the best site and how to 
fit effectively into the overall design. 


Approaching the city, Capital Avenue 
connects the access parkway with down- 
town. At the foot of a natural hillside, the 
avenue parallels Winter Lake to its right. Ar- 
rival is at a turnabout shared by the front door 
of the Capitol, municipal hall and convention 
hotel. As a resident or person doing business, 
auto access would bring you to a street adja- 
cent to your destination for parking. For most 
residents going to and from work or a shop- 
ping trip, the Main Street bus will be an attrac- 
tive alternative to daily commuting in private 
vehicles and the need for several cars per 
family. 


Parking will be mostly off the main streets 
in the city center. In the early years, it all will 
be in landscaped lots, except for some 300 
spaces directly beneath the Capital Com- 
mons. As the City grows, buildings will re- 
place some ground level parking and multi- 
deck structures fitting into the hillside terrain 
will accommodate additional parking needs. 
By 1994, 70 per cent of the parking spaces 
may still be at ground level, 24 per cent in 
decked structures and six per cent below 
buildings. Service and emergency vehicles 
will have direct access to all buildings via 
side streets. 


Activities need to cluster for an effective 
downtown. Almost all of the special places 
and activities will be located there. The Cap- 
itol is at its center, fronting on Main Street. 
From this point, government administrative 
offices extend eastward along the street. 
Westward from the Capitol are the conven- 
tion hotel, municipal hall, the great Winter- 
garden with restaurants and skating rink. 
Shops, offices and apartments continue to 
the eastern end of Main Street with a major 
department store as terminus. Night and 
weekend activities will keep Main Street full 
of people and brightly lit from the department 
store to the Capitol Commons while major 
offices elsewhere are closed. 
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Main Street is unique. It is an expression 


_of the natural conditions and climate of the 


site, and an appropriate technology to this 
place in Alaska. It will be a comfortable and 
beautiful street for walking in winter and 
summer. Most of the shops and “busy” places 
will line in the north side facing the sun. A 
glass enclosed arcade will be part of the pub- 
lic street, and shop fronts may open directly 
to it as in a mall. In the summer, sliding 
doors will allow the whole area to be open to 
nature. At select points along the way, build- 
ings will separate to reveal a dramatic view 
along the narrow creek valley to Mt. McKinley 
in the background. Trees will make the out- 
side walk pleasant, as will comfortable street 
lights, benches, sheltered bus stops and other 
furnishings. Two major openings occur on 
the south side to let in the low winter sun 
and where natural woods have been retained 
to connect with parks leading to the lakes. 
Along these side parks and streets will be de- 
sirable sites for special institutions, churches 
and apartments. Pedestrians will share ‘Main 
Street only with the specially designed 
buses. This two-way bus service connects 
downtown to the villages beyond. Emergency 
vehicles also will have access. It is only 1,500 
feet from the department store at one end of 
Main Street to the Capitol located midway in 
the city core. 
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A slice through Main Street shows how this 
street works. Buses and pedestrians only are 
on the street, service vehicles would have 
access from parallel roads. Apartments or 


offices could add several floors above shops 
on the right (north) side of the street, with 
parking below. The glass arcade would pro- 
tect the shop fronts facing south. An easily 
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drainage swale would be dammed to impound 


accessible utility tunnel, or utilidor below the 
street would carry all utilities plus the hot 
water for building heating. 


Development will begin with the Capitol, 
first phase of the hotel, Wintergarden and 
municipal hall, which may serve as a multi- 
purpose building. Shops, offices and apart- 
ments will follow. Growth of government and 
private space will be outward from this cen- 
ter. Apartment complexes, condominiums, a 
motel and churches, all are off Main Street 
within reach of the major approach roads. 
The visual and performing arts center is ad- 
jacent to the site for a university center, and, 
across the street from the city’s first high 
school, space for a family multi-purpose in- 
door recreation center is set behind the hotel 
and Main Street. 


The natural setting of downtown is on a 
ridge above and parallel to Deception Creek. 
Kept natural, this stream valley will be an ac- 
cessible park resource—beginning with the 
predominant natural area towards Hatcher 
Pass. Three natural lakes in the downtown 
area will be enlarged to become part of the 
city experience, large enough for boating, 
fishing and the park edges for picnic, jogging, 
skiing and biking. 


Design of the city will include many design- 
ers. 

It is the nature of this plan that it not be 
designed all at once and by a select few, re- 
gardless of their talents. The plan anticipates 
the building of the city over a long period of 
time with many individuals responsible for 
separate parts. The plan is strong in its basic 
concepts and the public environments will 
be landscaped with trees, specially designed 
lighting, directional graphics and furnishings, 
sculpture, displays and summer flowers. Be- 
hind this public design, each private building 
may find its own appropriate expression. The 
public buildings, too, will vary in architectural 
form as they will in size, purpose and the time 
of their construction. 

A design review process will be estab- 
lished to represent the public interest in the 
quality of the built environment—not to dic- 
tate matters of taste or detail, but to identify 
the public interest in matters of urban design 
and to require that individual builders ade- 
quately consider the environmental impacts. 
This process will allow a proper dialogue be- 
tween the public’s interest in the environment 
and those private rights and interests ex- 
pressed in individual projects. Such a process 
should command the best talent and wisdom 
in the state for its continuing success. 


Shops would concentrate on the sunny (north) 
side of Main Street. A glass roof and movable 
panels would keep the atmosphere just right 
for browsing at all times of the year. 
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Government Center is at the heart of the city 


Spring Lake 4 
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The state capital can be defined as 
where the governor resides and the legislature 
meets in regular session. It’s the seat of gov- 
ernment. The original Alaska capital was lo- 
cated in Sitka and moved to Juneau in 1906. 

To promote an effective and open gov- 
ernmental operation, the governor, his cab- 
inet, legislature and critical administrative 
departments must be easily accessible to 
each other and most Alaskans. Regional 
services, however, should remain close to 
the people they serve. Most of the central 
state government positions are now located 
in Juneau, but the consolidation of central 
state government envisioned under the capi- 
tal move will require the relocation of some 
employees in Fairbanks and Anchorage. 


Reorganization and regionalization of 
state government activities were considered 
with some care as the relocation plan was 
prepared. It was determined that while some 
forms of statewide regionalization may re- 
duce the number of central personnel at the 
New Capital City, overall cost savings were 
considered to be negligible. Under statewide 
regionalization, Juneau would be impacted 
no less, and the state may be required to 
develop more facilities and hire more per- 
sonnel than would be required with a full 
move of the Capital or under some form of 
reorganization that may leave behind a func- 
tioning entity in Juneau. 


Under any plan, the Alaska Court System 
headquarters will continue to remain in 
Anchorage, with minor facilities in the New 
Capital. 

Assuming voter approval of the required 
financing, construction must wait until de- 
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tailed plans are completed and all state and 
federal permits and approvals have been 
granted. This work should be completed by 
early 1980. A two-year construction program 
can make buildings ready for occupancy by 
the official opening day, July 4, 1982. 

A relocation plan for moving the capital 
iS an enormous and complex undertaking. 
Timing is of the essence, and the relocation 
plan suggested here is designed to achieve: 

—an uninterrupted flow of government 
services; 

—a minimum disruption to the lifeblood 
of Juneau; and 

—a feasible relocation and construction 
program at the New Capital City. 

The move would occur in yearly incre- 
ments from 1982 through 1994. A move plan 
for individual departments, including the 
year the departments could relocate to ac- 
commodate the timetable was prepared. The 
governor, legislature and the Department of 
Law would move concurrently in 1983. 

The number of positions moved to the 
new capital is the basis upon which the size 
of facilities such as office space and housing 
are projected. Strong administrative leader- 
ship, planning, oversight and management of 
the move will be required to make the process 
proceed smoothly. The relocation schedule 
used as the basis of this plan may be altered 
after further detailed studies, administrative 
departments would make the final decisions. 
The growth of the city could be accelerated 
or slowed with changes in the move plan. 


Construction of state offices and facilities 
represents a major part of the state’s activity 
and costs at the new capital. Government 
space standards were derived from an earlier 
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analysis of state government. Approximately 
210 square feet of space is required for each 
position. Of the approximately 2.2 million 
square feet of office space illustrated in this 
plan to be constructed in the new capital by 
1994, about 25 per cent could be viewed as 
needed to relocate activities in Juneau; an- 
other five per cent would accommodate the 
relocation from Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
Seventy per cent of the new construction 
could then be attributed to the growth of 
government activity between now and 1994. 


‘‘Make sure it looks Alaskan’’ is the 
most frequent demand of citizens con- 
cerned with the beauty of the new Capi- 
tol and its city. 


nn 


What an elusive task that is, since no 
precise definition of what is an “Alaskan” 
look has surfaced to date. It is many different 
things to different people. Nonetheless, the 
sketches on this and following pages seek to 
stimulate the imagination and lead toward a 
concensus. 

Wood will be an important building 
material, particularly in the main public 
spaces. Entrances will be welcoming and 
street sides arcaded to afford weather pro- 
tection. The arts of sculpture, mosaic walls 
and painting, combined with ceramic and 
fiber works, will enhance interior and exterior 
public areas. State law requires a minimum 
of one per cent of the construction cost of 
public facilities for the inclusion of art work. 


These illustrations are to give dimension 
to the concepts described here. The actual 
buildings cannot be designed until the later 
phases of the development process. It is still 
to be determined who the many architects 
might be and before they set forth final de- 
sign plans for the Capitol and other pieces of 
the city, much public discussion will be part 
of the process to “make it look Alaskan.” 


These principals should guide the final 
plans: 

> Accessibility is important in fact, as 
well as psychologically. Anyone arriving at 
the main entry will note a 300-space garage be- 
low the Commons for short-term parking. All 
offices are easily reached from the Commons 
without going outdoors. Workers and other 
frequent visitors can arrive by public bus 
which would be stopping close to their 
destination. 

> Flexibility is essential in use of public 
office space as functions grow or change 
and departments reorganize. One hundred 
acres of land contiguous to the heart of the 
city is set aside for government space needs. 
Buildings can be added along Main Street 
according to need. In order to maximize face- 
to-face communication between workers and 
visitors and to keep construction costs down, 
building heights should average four stories. 

> Communications is another priority 
and special floor space will be designed for 
media. Areas tailored to the needs of news- 
papers, radio and television will be established 
with all the necessary telecommunications 
equipment and connections to the rest of the 
state. A studio will be designed adjacent to 
the legislative chambers and Commons for 
direct viewing of public business and meet- 
ings in session. Ultimately, the technology 
will allow for two-way communication, per- 
mitting remote villagers with television re- 
ception to communicate with legislators. 
Electronic display panels will inform visitors 
of daily government activities, meeting loca- 
tions and times. 

Phasing of construction is another 
item included in the planning. The first build- 
ing to be completed will be the most important 
structure in the new capital, and, because of 
that, the most expensive. To enable the legis- 


lature to meet in permanent quarters by 1983, 


the legislative halls, senate and house of- 
fices, Commons’ public meeting areas, com- 
munications center, Governor's Mansion and 
support space would all be built in the first 
two years of the construction program. 

The design concept illustrated here 
shows how buildings of various sizes easily 
can be added to the basic core. The size of 
each building increment would vary and be 
determined after detailed cost benefit studies 
are completed. Buildings would be added the 
length of both sides of Main Street. Those of- 
fices having the most frequent public con- 
tact would be located on or close to covered 
and glazed arcades at street level. Bridges 
would connect buildings at the upper floors. 


The heritage of Alaska’s wildlife and the rich- 
ness of its cultures can be dramatized in 
works of art. 
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Space and money have been set aside in the 


plan, sufficient to install the latest in com- 
munications technology for the new capital. 


With the exception of 300 spaces built 
below the legislative halls and Commons 
area, parking for state facilities will be at 
ground level. The cost of preparing a single 
ground-level auto space is roughly $1,500, as 
compared to the cost of multi-level structures 
or underground spaces which can cost as 
muchas 10 times that amount. As Alaska grows, 
and with it a growth in the state bureaucracy, 
the government facility requirements and the 
capital city itself, the choice later can be 
made to build parking structures close to 
buildings. This plan illustrates more than 2.2 
million square feet of space in government 
buildings. It is assumed to be sufficient to 
meet needs in 1994. Sufficient land is set 
aside for state facilities to accommodate at 
least an additional one million square feet at 
the relatively low densities illustrated here. 
Future buildings could be built higher than 
the four-story average suggested here, or 
ground level parking could be replaced with 
structures making close in space available 
for new. buildings. 

> Energy conservation in building design 
is necessary. The city plan calls for a cogen- 
erating plant producing electric power and 
hot water for heating structures. This will be 
an important energy saver, and, in long term, 
economy to the operation of State facilities. 
The cost estimates used in the financing 


plan assumed relatively high first costs to. 


allow for sound construction. Estimates of 
$95 per square foot for typical office space 
and $110 per square foot for special spaces, 
such as legislative chambers and the Com- 
mons, were used. It must be a factor in later 
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A slice through typical government buildings 
shows how the offices would be served by 
buses, enclosed walkways along Main Street 
and by other vehicles from service lanes 
adjacent to parking areas behind. The build- 
ings on the right (north) side of the street are 


design for construction to ensure that the 
best practices of the building industry are 
used to conserve energy and future main- 
tenance and operating costs. Special design 
features such as the use of solar collectors 
should be further studied. 
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The capital should be a place friendly to 
children and adult alike. It should also be a 
place to learn about the workings of state 


government. 


shown as five stories high, while those on 
the left (south) are lower to allow sun to pene- 
trate. The narrowness of the street in this 
area assumes that most pedestrians would 
walk within the buildings it also would make 
bridging the upper floors a simple jump. 
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The Commons would.be the meeting ground’ 
tor legislators, visitors and others engaged in 

the activities of state government. This mairr’ 
lobby would serve as entry pojnt to the whole 
complex of activities—but most particule 

to the legislative chambers p-governors _. 
‘offices and special courts. Included ywithif, 


the Commons-would be inform ion al 


-_ Housing and community life 


The people who would live in the new 
city could choose from many different house 
types and prices... each to his own style. 


Imagine the new city to be several years 
old now: 

There are many different settings. 

The neighborhood where you may live is 
special in the way housing units are arranged 
in groups and clusters, all sharing a com- 
mon, open space. Because the housing is sit- 
uated in clusters, more natural tree and exist- 
ing plant coverage has been maintained to 
give you and your neighbors a more private 
view and perspective of your special part of 
this new city. Your housing cluster, and the 
many others in your neighborhood, are served 
by turnabout roads which fit the land, and, 
since they do not go on endlessly, traffic is 
subdued. But each of the little clusters of liv- 
ing is not off and apart alone. There are 
sidewalks, bike and pedestrian trails, all of 
which are suitable for skiing in the winter. 
The trails connect clusters to each other and 
with the neighborhood elementary schools. 
They connect between neighborhoods, too, 
and beyond. 

Schools in the new city are “community 
schools,” emphasizing “after hours” use for 
all kinds of programs and events. Adjacent 
to the school is a park which compliments 
the school’s 10-acre playground. A neighbor- 
hood “quick store,” fronts the park, too. 
There also are nursery or day care centers, 
and some neighborhood centers have a 
church or two. 


There are many different kinds of housing 
opportunities available in each of the neigh- 
borhoods. Some are conventional single fam- 
ily housing on 10,000-square-foot lots; there 
are duplexes, townhouses, condominiums, 
apartments and even mobile homes. 


The mobile homes are an integral part of 
the community because they too are clustered 
‘in harmony with the natural site and other 
housing styles, all a result of sound and care- 
ful site planning. Price ranges vary according 
to lot size, scenic view and how otherwise 
desirable the location is. The area is rich in 
beautiful views of birch groves, mountains 
and lakes. Another consideration in the price 
range is how close the unit is to the bus 
stop or the neighborhood center. Obviously, 
the size and quality of the home itself is a 
prime cost factor. 

While the neighborhood center is con- 
venient, it is very small and most family-life 
needs are met at the village center. 

Although only two of these village cen- 
ters are in place in the early years, there will 
be as many as four when the new city is fully 
developed. The first one built is just south of 
downtown. Each are different in their array of 
shops, architecture and setting. When fin- 
ished, all will have some special community 
facility. Each center is directly served by the 
bus route, but not to the exclusion of suffi- 
cient and convenient parking. 

A village square or “green” is creat- 
ed by the buildings accommodating the big 
supermarket and a combination of special 
shops like a bakery, butcher, liquor store, ice 
cream parlor, dry cleaner and drugs. A com- 
munity building is another edge of the square 
and contains special and multipurpose space 
for adult activities. Above some of the shops 
are offices for dentists, family center and 
community newspaper. 

The junior high school at this center of- 
fers a wide range of community programs 
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The bus route would separate the school site 
from the village square. Part of the square 
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could be covered with a glazed structure to 
allow in light but keep out rain and snow. 


Townhouses and condominiums would over- 
look a lake in a close to downtown neighbor- 


hood. 


and has 20 acres of playfields for active 
sports. Many students are able to walk, 


bike or ski to school on the trail system. For 
those beyond this distance, the city-wide bus 
system goes to the school’s door, taking the 
place of an expensive, separate school bus- 
sing program. 


About seven out of ten homes or apart- 
ments in the whole city are within a thousand 
feet of a bus stop. The city was laid out to 
achieve this. The bus system is an important 
part of family life. 


Most jobs are located in the downtown 
area and at rush hour the buses are very fre- 
quent. The separate roadway for buses al- 
lows quicker trips and as a result, many work- 


ers commute by bus, eliminating the need for 
a second family car. The bus also allows the 
young or others who do not drive to move 
about freely in the city without having to be 
chauffeured by someone else. 

For those with no children to warrant a 
school or open space orientation, the down- 
town may be a more attractive place to live. 
Some units are built above shops or offices 
right along the west side of Main Street. Oth- 
er units are terraced on downtown hillsides 
overlooking the lakes or parks. The down- 
town neighborhood uses the Main Street 
shops as its center. Downtown residents 
also can walk to the visual and performing 
arts center, university extension, high school 
or indoor recreation center near the conven- 
tion hotel. 


Each of the eventual four village centers 
would be designed to achieve the relationship 
between the elements as illustrated here. 


Some residents would choose to build their 
own homes. The areas designated as “free 
zone” would encourage this by requiring only 
the basic health standard to be observed. 


Each site would vary, the type of shops would 
be as different as would the community facil- 
ity. Over time the centers would take on dis- 


tinctly different qualities. 
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The neighborhood center would be a small 
place which shourd feel like home to the ele- 
mentary school children who would use it 
daily. 
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The social center for community life 

would be the village center. 
—_———— ee 

Each of the four planned centers would 
have shopping facilities, junior high school 
(grades 7 and 8), churches and other com- 
munity facilities, and a park and recreational 
facilities. The shopping center would contain 
40,000 to 50,000 square feet of space, includ- 
ing a supermarket, drug store, small stores 
selling items such as baked goods, liquor, 
and appliances, and services such as banks, 
real estate offices, repair shops, barbers and 
beauticians. Special areas would be designed 
for other village service needs such as plumb- 
ing and electrical shops and garden supplies. 
The junior high school would double as a 
community center. Indoor facilities, which 
could include a swimming pool, gymnaisum, 
craft shops, library, and classrooms, would 
serve residents after school hours and during 
vacations. 

The school and commercial facilities 
would front on the busway to provide conven- 
ient access. Parking would be available at the 
shopping center for those residents preferring 
to drive. 

Paved and grass play areas adjoining the 
school would accommodate residents of all 
ages. Skating rinks would be available in the 
winter. Other portions of the site would be left © 
untouched to provide more natural open 
space. 


The neighborhood would focus on its 
elementary school and playgrounds. 


The neighborhood squares or parks likely 
would serve as a setting for nursery schools 
or other community facilities. Some churches 
may find this quiet setting a desirable and 
relatively inexpensive place to build. wut 

Those neighborhoods somewhat re- 
moved from the supermarket competition in 
the village centers, undoubtedly would sup- 
port a small quick-stop neighborhood store 
at their center. 

Playfields and park area would serve the 
elementary and nursery schools and provide 
recreation for all neighborhood residents. In- 
door facilities of the schools would be avail- 
able for neighborhood use during non-school 
hours. Buses would serve the neighborhood 
centers, which also would be linked to hous- 
ing areas by pathways. 


The financing plan provides funding for 
a minimum of 500 units of housing for those 
families unable to afford the normal market 
rates. This housing is not provided in large 
blocks to set these people apart, instead it is 
developed in clusters of 20 to 50 units mixed 
into the life of many neighborhoods. 


For those who prefer more space and 
can afford it, there are detached homes avail- 
able away from the centers. Some are in 
more conventional quarter-acre units beyond 
walking distance to the bus, but still carefully 
designed to save trees and fit the terrain. 
They have access to trailways and open 
space as well. Still other homes will be avail- 
able on large lots ranging in size from one to 
four acres. 


These large lots are in different parts of 
town. Some will front on fairways of the golf 
course and others will be high above Decep- 
tion Creek, commanding the best views. 


Those areas farthest away from the core 
of the city are not served by city water, sewer 
and the moderately priced central hot water 
heat available to those in closer areas. 


Most lots are sold to home builders to 
develop. Buyers have a good range of choice. 
Some residents choose to custom build and 
buy a lot directly from the development cor- 
poration. 


For the do-it-yourselfer, there are a few 
areas set aside as a kind of ‘free zone.” In 
these low density areas, only the minimum 
state health requirements will prevail and 
persons will be able to experiment with their 


homes, engage in home business and gen- 
erally not have to conform to the more tradi- 
tional ‘neighborhood customs.” 

For some, it is possible that even this 
array of housing choices will not be sufficient. 
Only eight out of 10 who work in the city are 
expected to choose to live here. The others 
may elect to live near one of the recreation 
lakes within driving distance. Others may 
choose to live in Willow or Talkeetna. It is 
reasonable to assume that some who work in 
Palmer or Wasilla may commute to live in an 
apartment in the new city. The new city is 
likely to attract residents who work in places 
throughout the borough. Over time, the city 
will reflect the mixture of different sorts and 
conditions of persons attracted to it and one 
neighborhood will feel very different from an- 
other. So it is when a city matures. 
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Winter Lake on the south side of the down- 
town is so named because no buildings will 
intercept the low rays of the winter sun. With 
this sun and proximity to the downtown it 
should be actively used in all seasons as the 
focus of a park. It would be accessible to 
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workers at noon times, to weekend shoppers 
and strollers and to nearby residents. All of 
these lakes and parks also should be attrac- 
tive to nearby borough residents particularly 
for boating in the summer and ice skating 
during the winter. 
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The wintergarden is meant to be just that. A 
large glazed pavillion serving as a meeting 
place between the government center and 
the rest of downtown should become the 
most popular place in town in both winter 
and summer. It would be similar to a green 
house, but would be designed not only to 
maintain year round plant life but also to be 
comfortable for ice skaters, strollers, diners 
and sightseers. The sunny, airy atmosphere 
on the inside would open to views down De- 
ception Creek valley to Mt. McKinley. At 
night it would be a beacon in the townscape. 
While owned by the municipality as a part of 
the public “park” system, the proposed skat- 
ing rink should be run as a private concession 
together with all other rental spaces. Most 
would be used for a wide variety of food and 
drink establishments. The income from these 
rental spaces should more than offset the 
costs of operating this special place. 
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Within the developed areas most all natural 
drainage areas would be maintained for sur- 
face runoff. These natural drainage areas 
often are the most beautiful areas for walk- 
ing, hiking and picnicking. Within the neigh- 
borhoods the pedestrian and bike paths would 
cross drainage courses as the system of 
walking-biking and skiing trails continues 
into the major park areas on both sides of De- 
ception Creek. Many small foot bridges such 
as this will be built at the crossings. 
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The design of each neighborhood would be- 
gin from the selection of at least 10 acres of 
relatively flat well drained land for the ele- 
mentary school and its play fields. These 
fields would be used extensively after school 
hours as a part of the city’s overall recreation 
program but still reserved for the youngest of 
children and their families. 


The park-like setting is inherent in the 
commitment to conserve the natural environ- 
ment as the proposed city is planned and 
built. Those areas of special natural beauty 
or sensitivity to development were designated 
at the outset as special and not to, be built 
upon. As a result, within the townsite area 
approximately 3,600 acres are preserved as 
open space. This land would serve as parks, 
golf and ski course, buffer zones between in- 
compatible activities, trail systems, natural 
drainage courses and flood plains. It was the 
land itself which dictated both the open 
space and urban patterns. 

The open spaces range widely in size 

and use, some of which would include play 
lots for small children in residential clusters; 
areas left in their natural states with a trail 
system as access; large play areas for the 
school grounds; small and large parks for ac- 
tive play use adjacent to neighborhood and 
village centers; stream valley parks; and no- 
access buffer zones lining major roads and 
surrounding the airport, industrial areas and 
‘protecting the water well zone. North of De- 
ception Creek, 72 square miles of open land 
will be available for recreation purposes, and 
wild life preserves. 
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A network of trails would serve pedes- 


trians and bikers during the summer, and 
skiers during the winter. A separate trail area 
would be provided for snow machines. 


One trail system would parallel the bus- 
way much as a sidewalk but set back a dis- 


tance from the roadway. During the winter, — 


the bike trails could be used for cross-country 
skiing. 

Another set of trails would run along 
three major park corridors: one along Decep- 
tion Creek; another incorporating Lilly Creek, 


Chain of Lakes Park and the golf/cross-coun- — 


try ski course; and the third along the cross- 
town arterial. The latter would include a 
separate path for snow machines. 

Smaller paths within each neighborhood 
would connect housing clusters to schools 
and connect neighborhoods to each other. 
The trails ultimately would provide access to 
nearby regional parks and open spaces. 
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Snow machines are a vital part of winter rec- 
reation activities. For those who enjoy this 
sport to do so freely and to minimize noise or 
conflict with other outdoor recreation, appro- 
priate upland areas will be identified and 
used exclusively for snowmobiling. 


Golt/Ski Cours 


The relationship of open natural land to built- 
up space is a Critical part of the city. This di- 
agram focuses on the open green space and 


Moving about on foot in this city is not re- 
stricted to typical sidewalks. In fact many 
higher speed roads would not have adjacent 
walks. Most of the walking, biking or skiing 
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0 Nancy Lake 


Special trails are designated throughout the 
102 square-mile site. The terrain and location 
dictate the kind and intensity of use intend- 
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Nature Preserve 


Mt. Bullion Regional Park 
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Deception Creek 


in concept shows how it is to work. The con- 
cept then was fitted to the land to become 
part of the city’s general and detail plans. 
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within the built up part of the city would be 
on paths which cut through the woods and 
meadows—a continuous open space network 
of “greenways”. 


sseease Snow Machine Trail 


ecsesesee Parallel Walking & 
Biking/Skiing Trail 


Mt. Bullion Regional Park 


To Twelve Mile Lake 
=a ‘ Hatcher Pass 
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ed. Some would be paved, others not. Trail 
markers would establish rules for use, such 
as the separation of skiers from snowmobiles. 


Moving about on wheels—a choice is offered 


A good public transportation system 
would be desirable and obtainable in the pro- 
posed city. 

The spiraling costs and likely future 
scarcity of fossil fuels make dependence on 
private autos for primary transportation a risky 
bet. The mild winds at the site which may al- 
low air to stagnate and collect pollutants add 
to the argument for a strong transit program. 


The fact of so many jobs being centralized 
in the downtown area and the special design 
of the city would make the bus system more 
likely to work than in many other cities. 


To ensure an effective public transit serv- 
ice, housing would be organized in a linear 
pattern along roadways used exclusively by 
buses. Seventy per cent of the town’s resi- 
dents would live within 1,000 feet of the bus- 
way. Village centers, neighborhood centers 
and high schools would be located on the 
busway. The town center is designed in a 
linear pattern along a main street used only 
by the buses and pedestrians. 

Underpasses and overpasses are planned 
at critical points where the busway crosses 
the town’s major arterial roads. At other inter- 
sections buses have the right-of-way. 

Besides providing a convenient alterna- 
tive to the automobile for routine trips such 
as work or school, the bus system would per- 
mit the town center to be a compact, pedes- 
trian-oriented working, shopping, and recrea- 
tion place. The bus system also would reduce 
the amount of land needed for town center 
parking by at least 20 per cent. 


The automobile roadways are-designed 
to permit safe and convenient access to major 
destinations in the town and surrounding 
area, and prevent heavy traffic through resi- 
dential neighborhoods. 


The Alaska Department of Transportation 
Currently is planning for the construction of 
a new highway from the Eklutna Flats to a 
point just west of Wasilla. This road is to 
bypass congestion on the Parks Highway 
which present development patterns create. 
The capital-access parkway would meet the 
new road and carry traffic through the capital 
site. After several points of entry to the town, 
it would proceed north to complete the ‘‘by- 
pass” at the Nancy Lakes recreation area. 

Major town traffic would flow on two 
arterials—the first, a crosstown parkway, and 
the second, a loop road serving the town cen- 
ter and the Chain of Lakes Village. Houses 
are set back 100 to 200 feet from these roads. 
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The bus would be small, seating about 25 


persons; entry would be almost flush with 
the curb, 


The plan of the bus roadway illustrates how it 
would connect village and neighborhood 
centers and move through the center of areas 
with concentrated housing. Traveling the 
length of Main Street, it would connect the 
east and west areas of the city. Where at grade 
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=== Busway 


Residential Area Within 
1200 Feet of Busway 


Town Center 


Village Center 


Neighborhood Center 


High School 


intersections exist, the bus would have the 
right-of-way triggered by a street light system. 
The bus route would be two lanes wide, no 
curb or gutter is planned and it would adhere 
to natural grades to the extent possible. 


Pathway Connections to Neighboring Housing 
Parallel Walking & Biking/Skiing Trails 


Quiet buses would travel along narrow road- 
ways designed exclusively for their use, stop- 
ping at neighborhood and village centers, and 


The arterial roads would carry traffic at rela- 
tively high speeds, fewer crossings and the 


Bus Shelter 


other facilities such as the nursery school 
illustrated above. 


Village Collector Road 
Arterial 


Capital Access Highway 


Generalized Comparison 
of Auto Traffic Volumes 


absence of commercial frontage would give 
them a parkway atmosphere. 


Utilities and phasing development 


A cogeneration plant, a combination of 
heat and electrical producing functions, is 
planned for the new city. Combining these 
two functions would furnish heat for building 
at enormous operational savings, with effi- 
cient energy conservation. 


This technique is a significant innova- 
tion in the provision of electrical energy and 
building heat. Normally, power is provided by 
hydroelectric or natural gas-fired generators, 
and space heat by fuel oil or electricity. These 
conversion processes are not only costly and 
inefficient but, with the exception of hydro- 
electric power, also use nonrenewable ener- 
gy sources, which are expected to dramatical- 
ly increase in cost during the coming decades. 
Consequently, generation of power and heat 
would be combined into one system using 
coal as a fuel source. The coal would be 
brought to the plant from Healy or other 
Southcentral mines by the rail spur. 

This efficient cogeneration power plant 
would be built to capture waste heat created 
in the process of generating electricity and 
use it to heat water. Hot water then would be 
piped throughout the city, providing space 
heat to about 75 per cent of its buildings. 

The plant’s hot water heating system 
would be supplemented by oil-fired village 
plants and during the early years; the power 
generation system boosted by a power line 
extended into the site by Matanuska Electric 
Association. Until operating revenues could 
support municipal bond sales, it is expected 
that state loans would finance these systems, 
and the Capital Development Corporation op- 
erate them, as it would water, sewer and sani- 
tary landfill. The money then would be repaid 
to the state’s general fund. The system even- 
tually would be turned over to the municipal- 
ity. In this example, life cycle cost compari- 
sons were used in selecting many elements 
for inclusion in the plan. 

The Matanuska Electric Association re- 
cently added to its service capacity in the 
valley with a new high voltage line touching 
the western edge of the site. This power 
would serve the site until cogeneration is in 
place. It would continue as a part of an inte- 
grated system. Distribution of electricity to 
all consumers would be the responsibility 
of the MEA. With the exception of high volt- 
age lines, Most electric and telephone lines 
would be combined with drinking and hot 
water lines in a utilidor or duct system below 
the ground. Costs of these underground in- 
stallations would be covered initially by the 
Capital Development Corporation and later 
included in the rate system. 

Most utility company rates are subject 
to the approval of the Alaska Public Utilities 
Commission. The high construction cost for 
the plant, hot water conversion and distribu- 
tion systems would be offset by low operat- 
ing costs, passed on to city residents, if ap- 
proved. It is estimated the monthly heating 
bill for an average single family home would 
be one-fourth lower than costs for similar 

homes in Anchorage or Juneau. 


Water supply, sewage and solid waste 
disposal would be initiated by the Capital 
Development Corporation. 


Water for the town will be provided by a 
series of deep wells drilled northwest of the 
town center in the broad drainage channel of 
Deception Creek. Approximately 14 wells 
capable of producing 350 gallons per minute 
and two one-million gallon storage tanks 
would be put into service on a year-to-year 
basis to meet demand. If the volume of water 
obtained from wells is not sufficient, addi- 
tional water may be diverted from Willow 
Creek and stored in lakes above the site. 
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MEA Power Line 


The city’s power, sewage treatment and solid 
waste facilities would be grouped along a rail 
spur at the northwest corner of the site, with 
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utility lines extending in a common corridor 
into town. 


City sewage would be treated in an on- 
site lagoon system. During the initial years, 
extended aeration package treatment plants 
with ground water discharge would be used. 
When sufficient population has been reached 
(approximately 5,000), the package plants 
would be replaced by surface lagoons sized 
to meet population growth. The outfall for 
the treated effluent would be the Susitna 
River, approximately five miles west of the 
site. 

Solid waste is to be disposed of in a 
sanitary landfill near the sewage treatment 
plant. The potential also exists for recycling 
wastes to create low-grade heating fuel for 
the power plant. Because the landfill is locat- 
ed on the rail sour, solid waste could either 
be baled for shipment to a regional facility, 
or the landfill itself could become a regional 
center, recycling additional waste for the 
power plant. All of these opportunities could 
make the city a model of energy efficiency 
for Alaska and the nation. 

The Matanuska Telephone Association 
already is in the process of planning for a 
comprehensive telecommunications system 
to serve the government business and resi- 
dents of the new city. 
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Concern over cost overruns remains un- 
derstandable. But the building of a city 
is different from the crash construction 
of a pipeline in the Arctic or the complex- 
ity of launching a space project. 


Development would be phased to coincide 
with the extension of utility lines and to 
allow for completion of separate villages. 


Good construction management is es- 
sential for quality and cost controls. There 
is no foreseeable reason for construction of 
the city to cost more than projected in this 
financing plan, or to take longer than the 
proposed timetable. The work was purposely 
scheduled in manageable increments extend- 
ing over many years. Within this schedule 
there is room for temporary delays to be over- 
come and high bids to be rejected. 


Dealing with the many tasks of con- 
structing a new city, such as the building of 
roads, utilities systems, office buildings and 
homes, is familiar, but, to further minimize 
the possibility of cost overruns, the develop- 
ment of the best available construction man- 
agement program should be a prerequisite to 
actual construction. 

Construction of the buildings of the 
New Capital City represents only 12 per cent 
to 19 per cent of the demonstrated capacity 
of the construction industry in “post-boom” 
1977. Road and heavy construction projects 
would be moderate; the housing program, 
which starts with 460 units annually and peaks 
at 1,670 units per year, should fit easily into a 
housing industry that managed to start 4,800 
units in the Anchorage area alone during 
1977. 

Labor force requirements for major build- 
ings would range between 250 and 600, ac- 
cording to the development program, all other 
proposed facilities would double that amount. 
During the peak year of development (1988- 
89), an estimated 1,560 construction workers 
would be employed at the site. This repre- 
sents less than 10 per cent of the 19,000 
members of construction-oriented unions. 
Excluding non-workers, the required work 
force falls well within the average rate of un- 
employment among Alaska construction 
trades. 


Another cost saving factor is that no 
enormous sums would need to be fronted for 
the construction of temporary housing for 
city builders during the years of construction. 
The site is adjacent to the Matanuska-Susitna 
Borough and Anchorage population centers 
which afford sizeable housing and resident 
labor pools. On-site housing requirements 
should be minimal. 


Public-private ownership to build the city 


The legislation creating the New Capital 
Site Planning Commission carried a mandate 
to find “the type of development entity which 
would be responsible for capital city develop- 
ment as well as the powers and authority 
which should be vested in this development 
entity.” It became apparent early in the plan- 
ning process that developing the proposed 
new city would require an entity with unique 
powers to operate efficiently, effectively and 
fairly to accommodate all the diverse needs 
this project must satisfy. The new city would 
need to be a functioning seat of government 
before it would be capable of growing on its 
own energy and exercising its own leadership 
from among residents. 


As part of its legislative package, the 
commission has submitted with this Detailed 
Development Plan a bill that would create the 
Alaska Capital City Development Corporation. 
The corporation, established to fulfill the 
public mandate, would be an instrument of 
the state. It would be a special, temporary 
body intended to do a specific job, then go 
out of business. 

The corporation would assume responsi- 
bility for planning and supervision of the 
development of the New Capital City, includ- 
ing the government center buildings and other 
facilities considered to be an integral part of 
the overall plan for the capital. It would build*, 
maintain and operate, as appropriate, the 
roads, sewer and water system, the district 
_ heating system, parks and other necessary 
community facilities until the new municipal- 
ity had sufficient population and the eco- 
nomic base to assume ownership and re- 
sponsibility for the services. The develop- 
ment corporation could build residential, 
commercial and institutional facilities where 
deemed necessary to have housing and serv- 
ices available early in the development of the 
community, but only if no willing private 
parties could be found, which could be the 
case in the initial phases. It could lease or 
sell the structures. These are some of the 
functions which may be necessary to the 
start-up of the new city. 


The CDC would facilitate the private ini- 
tiative in building the city. 
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The Capital Development Corporation 
(CDC), as it is referred to in this plan, would 
be a public body, although its goal would be 
to stimulate the necessary partnership be- 
tween private and public financial sectors 
important to community growth. Whenever 
possible, the CDC would facilitate the private 
initiative in building the city, but, unlike most 
other cities which grow rapidly, the CDC 
would be in a strong negotiating position, 
able to protect and enhance the public interest 
during the process. 

The CDC would be comprised of an 11- 
member Board of Directors, six of whom 
would be gubernatorial appointees from the 
private sector having special competence 
and experience in areas related to business, 
development, financing and public interest 
matters. Two other members would be the 
Matanuska-Susitna Borough Mayor and Com- 
missioner of the Department of Commerce 
and Economic Development (the CDC would 


*The corporation is not intended to develop its own con- 
Struction capabilities, but to use the established con- 
struction industry in the state. 


be created and organized within this depart- 
ment, but, like similar entities, would have a 
legal existence independent and separate 
from the state). These latter two members, 
who may elect to appoint designees, and three 
others to be appointed from the government 
sector, would be ex-officio voting members. 
In addition, the governor could appoint up to 
three non-voting members representing other 
appropriate state agencies or departments. 

The board also would appoint a separate 
“Development Advisory Board” to advise 
broadly on the continuing planning and de- 
velopment of the capital. The voluntary ad- 
visory board should represent a broad spec- 
trum of groups and constituencies which 
may be interested in or affected by the build- 
ing of the new capital. 


The CDC would serve in both an entre- 
preneurial:'and public character. This body 
must facilitate the building of the city, ex- 
hibiting planning, development and marketing 
skills. On the other hand, it also must have 
the public welfare of the new community 
foremost in mind to help it grow into a safe, 
beautiful and liveable city. 

Unlike the image of a private corporation 
or typical bureaucracy, the CDC should work 
hard at replacing itself. Those many functions 
it must assume at first to start the city’s 
natural impetus must be relinquished as 
soon as feasible to the new municipality, pri- 
vate interests and appropriate state entities 
for ownership and management. It would re- 
quire the provision of broad powers, freeing 
the development group from certain estab- 
lished government restrictions, for the CDC 
to accomplish these goals. This would allow 
it to move ahead quickly, efficiently and ef- 
fectively through the normally slow process 
of governmental approval of large scale 
development. 


The scope of power the CDC would need 
to handle the job include the abilities to: 
build, operate and maintain roads, 
utilities and public lands and facilities; 
&sell, lease, subordinate or otherwise 
dispose or grant interests in its land 
(subject to reservation of mineral rights). 


formulate, regulate and administer 
land use controls over property until it is 
fully developed in accordance with ap- 
proved development plans; 

borrow money, issue bonds (subject 
to approval of the state bond committee), 
and otherwise finance its activities; 
>charge fees to owners of properties 
for capital and operating costs of 
improvements and services benefitting 
their land, pending assumption of these 
services by the municipality; 
improve and dispose of land, and de- 
velop, own or lease commercial proper- 
ties and housing as needed; 

mcondemn property only if deemed 
necessary (e.g., off-site utility easements 
or rights-of-way); 

> contract with both private and govern- 
mental entities for the accomplishment 
of tasks or the provision of services; and 
> make payments in place of taxes and 
make loans or grants to governmental 
entities (mostly the new municipality) to 
help finance the provision of services. 


A system of governmental oversight and 
review would ensure the public interest. 


The CDC would be subject to audits by 
the state and would report annually to the 
governor, legislature and Legislative Budget 
and Audit Committee on the status of its ef- 
forts and financial position. Since it would be 
funded primarily through loans, the CDC 
would not participate in the annual state 
budget and appropriation process. A special 
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five-member oversight committee, composed 
of the Commissioner of Revenue and the 
heads of four other principle state depart- 
ments appointed by the governor, would be 
created to review the annual and long-term 
budgets and financial programs of the CDC 
and approve annual disbursements of loans 
previously authorized and appropriated by 
legislation. The state bond committee would 
oversee the issuance of previously approved 
state general obligation bonds for the capital 
and approve the issuance of any bonds by 
the CDC if subsequently determined desirable. 
Se 


The CDC would be a special, temporary 


body intended to do a specific job, then go 
out of business. 


Many alternative methods of managing 
the building of the New Capital City were 
considered by the commission but rejected 
as being insufficient in one or more critical 
aspects. 


Because of the basic public purpose 
being served and the intimate involvement of 
the state in the development process, the 
development corporation clearly could not 
be entirely private. It would be inadvisable, 
on the other hand, to have it simply become 
a new department of state government or 
just give the responsibility to one or more 
existing state departments. ; 

The problems inherent in having each 
agency of government perform its traditional 
functions are readily apparent. The creation 
of a new capital requires the taking of care- 
fully planned steps. The complexity of the 
development process in an area being trans- 
formed from raw land to a populated, livable 
community in a relatively short period of time 
must be emphasized. Without each agency 
knowing precisely what other agencies pro- 
pose to do, and when, the likely result would 
be unavoidable confusion and delay. Agen- 
cies would be faced with ongoing responsi- 
bilities and, therefore, steps might be taken 
not on the basis of any rational sequence of 
move events, but rather as each agency frees 
itself to address its part of the problem. 

The net result of the problems involved 
in any of the approaches is to suggest that 
the entire project, of necessity, should be 
carried out by an entity with the sole respon- 
sibility of this and no other. 

Furthermore, the project could encounter 
great difficulties without legislation amend- 
ing statutes outlining the operation and duties 
of existing state agencies. Even if it was de- 
cided to avoid the creation of a special new 
entity or the enactment of new legislation, 
some action in that regard seems desirable, 
if not unavoidable. 

The commission has concluded a new 
entity should be created with the sole re- 
sponsibility of capital relocation and devel- 
opment. It should be self-contained and, thus, 
self-coordinating, with sufficient powers to 
carry out a complicated task in an orderly 
fashion. 
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Each appointed member could lend to 
the whole the benefits of his special exper!- 
ence and perspective. This kind of quasi- 
public corporate entity is not novel to Alaska. 
Similar groups exist today, including the 
Alaska Power Authority, Alaska Industrial De- 
velopment Authority, Municipal Bond Bank 
Authority, Alaska Housing Finance Corpora- 


(continued on next page) 


Traditional local government will emerge 


A new municipality would be created 
with the passage of the bill proposed by the 
New Capital Site Planning Commission. The 
municipality would assume the traditional 
powers of Alaska cities over a period of time, 
eventually taking over the city services start- 
ed initially by the Capital Development 
Corporation. 


At first, the new municipality established 
within the 102-square-mile capital site would 
be a typical second-class Alaska city. It would 
be a part of the Matanuska-Susitna Borough, 
joining other communities like Palmer, Wasil- 
la, Pittman, Willow and Houston. Since no 
residents would inhabit the city during the 
initial planning and construction phases, the 
first city council should be appointed. 

The governor would appoint four council 
members and the Capital Development Cor- 
poration the fifth. This appointed group would 
serve as keepers of the “local municipal in- 
terest” until people come to live in the new 
city. When at least 25 residents are estab- 
lished, they would elect three representatives 
replacing three appointed members. Two 
years later, residents would replace the re- 
maining two appointees and a complete 
transition will have been made to locally 
elected government. 


With 400 residents, the city could apply 
for first class or home rule status following 
procedures established for all Alaska munici- 
palities. 


The city would enter into cooperative 
agreements to achieve the services it could 
not provide on its own. For example, public 
schools would be administered by the bor- 
ough. The borough could agree to have the 
city exercise planning and zoning authority 
over lands transferred from the state (Capital 
Development Corporation) to other owners. 
The city could accept loans or grants from 
the Capital Development Corporation to assist 
in meeting early operating expenses. The 
city ultimately would accept ownership and 
operating responsibility for roads, utilities, 
parks and other typical municipal services 
developed and initially operated by the Cap- 
ital Development Corporation. Police and 
other special services could be provided by 
the state. 

Once it reaches a larger population, the 
city would be in a financial position to sell 
bonds (probably through the Alaska Munici- 
pal Bond Bank) and assume ownership of all 
estabiished utilities except for power and 
telephone, which by current agreement with 
the Alaska Public Utilities Commission, fall 
within the service areas of the Matanuska 
Electric Association and the Matanuska Tele- 
phone Association. 

With a public referendum, the city could 
levy local taxes consistent with the level of 
services it desired. 

As the Alaska Capital City Development 
Corporation fulfilled its role as developer of 
the city, it would reduce its land holdings by 
selling or transferring property to private 
owners, the municipality or to other agencies 
of the state, such as the Division of Parks for 
regional open space or the Department of 
Administration for maintenance of state 
facilities. 

In time, the Capital Development Cor- 
poration would be small enough to relate to 
the new municipality as would any publicly 
interested land developer. With the ultimate 
dissolution of the Capital Development Cor- 
poration, as proposed by the commission, 
the municipality may inherit some lands still 
undeveloped and assume responsibility for 
completing its own urban development. 
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Urban development will spread along the bor- 
ough’s road system as the valley’s population 
booms. Wasilla, above, is a focus of such 
development. 


The impact the new city would have on 
the Matanuska-Susitna Borough is difficult 
to measure. Every effort in the creation of a 
development plan has been made to minimize 
economic costs and other negative impacts 
on the borough. By the time impacts of the 
new state capital would make themselves felt 
on the borough, the valley population will be 
significantly larger than it is today. 


By 1982 when the first families are | 


scheduled to move into the capital city, the 
borough’s population likely would reach 
30,000, roughly double present levels. Even 
in 1994, the city’s 37,500 people would repre- 
sent an estimated 30 per cent of the borough’s 
population. 

Without the New Capital City, the bor- 
ough’s population is expected to reach 120,- 
000 by 1995, barring any major shifts in state 
growth trends. With the new city, this figure 
would be reached a few years earlier. This 
would mean a total number of households of 
about 40,000. Housing then would require an 
increase of new units of 2,300 annually, a con- 
struction pace of six times that witnessed in 
the years 1970 through 1976. As many as 20,- 
000 youngsters may be added to the borough’s 
school system by 1995. 

The Matanuska-Susitna Borough is in 
danger of urban sprawl and the New Capital 


City could serve as a drawing attraction for 
some of the area’s development, aiding in 
protecting important natural resources. More 
importantly, it could help provide certain 
forms of housing and services to the valley. 
These facilities probably would not be avail- 
able without a new city planned for an eco- 
‘nomically and socially diverse population. 

The Matanuska-Susitna Borough may 
take a few years longer to reach its projected 
population levels if the state capital is not 
established there, but it will reach them 
nevertheless. Income levels and land values 
would rise somewhat less rapidly without the 
Capital, but probably would reach comparable 
levels eventually. Agriculture would still 
diminish and the borough’s economic base 
would continue to diversify, both more slowly 
without the capital than with. 

To make the growth rational and orderly, 
the commission adopted a policy contained 
in the financial plan that borough expenses 
for such items as schools, roads and other 
services would be borne by the state directly 
through the development process described 
in the Detailed Development Plan. 


The commission finds that the social 
and economic impacts of the New Capital 
City on the Matanuska-Susitna Borough are 
more positive than negative. 
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Capital Development Corporation 
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tion and Alaska State Housing Authority. 
These bodies were created by statute and 
constitute public corporations within depart- 
ments of state government, but have an 
existence and carry on their work separate 
and apart from daily administrative controls. 

At the same time the legislature estab- 
lishes the CDC, it also would create a new 
municipality in the Matanuska-Susitna Bor- 
ough. As soon as the CDC had developed the 
facilities necessary to attract residents, and 
those residents had reached sufficient num- 
ber, the municipality would begin to assume 
its proper roles. 


The CDC should be dissolved when its 
work is finished. The development period 
would take a number of years, but the pro- 
posed legislation contains a “sunset” provi- 
sion specifying when and how the CDC should 
be disbanded. 


Assets not already transferred to the 
new municipality when CDC goes out of bus- 
iness would be turned over to the state treas- 
ury. The CDC would be dissolved when the 
general plan has been completed, or at the 
time the population of the new municipality 
reaches 37,500, whichever occurs earliest. 

Not less than one year prior to the occur- 
rence of either such event, however, the CDC 
would recommend to the legislature whether 
development of the new capital should be 
continued by the CDC beyond this point. It 
should be noted that the physical plan for the 
capital, as proposed to the legislature, could 
accommodate up to 75,000 people. 

The CDC is designed to be a catalyst that 
would form a partnership between the public 
and private sectors to build the city and make 
it a part of the conventional governmental 
structure. It is designed to end when it has 
accomplished this goal. 


Identifying costs and sources of investment 


The legislative mandate for the New 
Capital Site Planning Commission, together 
with good planning practices, dictates that 
all costs be identified. Costs for the New 
Capital City include both the price tag for re- 
locating facilities and persons from Juneau, 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, and the cost to 
1994 of providing facilities for projected 
growth in state government and capital city 
services needed to support the new workers 
and the city they spawn. 


In.order to arrive at the costs of building 
the city, the plans described in this report 
were carefully measured for the quantities of 
floor space, length’ of road, pipes, number 
and types of facilities, etc. The unit costs for 
each of these items were estimated by pro- 
fessionals using the most current compara- 
tive cost data as it would apply to this site. 
Development of the city was programmed for 
a year-by-year construction, maintenance and 
operating schedule. 

To these costs were added the costs of 
planning, marketing, management, interest 
rates (debt service), and indemnification and 
other relocation-related costs. Thus, the totals 
reflected in this plan are for the entire speci- 
fied development period (1978-1994), but the 
actual sale of bond issues, loans or draws 
from the state’s general fund would be made 
annually to reflect the construction and move 
schedule. ; 

Together with these figures, it is neces- 
sary to identify where some may be properly 
considered as investments with identifiable 
returns. The cost of land improvements would 
be returned upon the sale of the land, where 
the cost of constructing state office space or 
a municipal hall would have no such direct 
return. With this in mind, the preparation of a 
financial plan requires judgments as to which 
segments of the economy are best able to 
pay the costs or make the investments. The 
total costs then are divided up into such cate- 
gories or accounts. 

The financial plan was based on this 
identification of all costs, the scheduling of 
projected cash flows, designation of ac- 
counts and the methods by which these can 
be portrayed, reviewed and altered as facts 
or assumptions change. 


A proper balance between the public 
and private sectors is pivotal to the success 
_ of the new city from an economic standpoint. 
Two-thirds of the city is expected to be built 
and paid for by private persons or corpora- 
tions considering the New Capital City a good 
investment. 


The state government would fund and 
build the government center, public schools 
and access roads. The Capital Development 
Corporation (CDC) would borrow money from 
the state to build local roads, sewers, utilities 
and all other basic service systems of the 
city. When residential and commercial land 
is made ready for use, it would be sold in the 
private sector, with anticipated profits going 
back to the state as payments on the original 
loans. These thousands of private transac- 
tions would be financed with traditional 
loans and mortgages from private sources. 
The federal government would participate in 
the building of the airport, railroad and grants 
for sewer systems. No costs are attributed to 
the Matanuska-Susitna Borough and the new 
municipality begins to pay its own way after 
the city is started. 


The costs of inflation are reflected in this 
plan. The rate used here is eight per cent 
per year, compounded annually. 


New municipality 5% 
Federal 3% 
Borough 0% 
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If the pie represents the total (capital) 
cost of constructing all the pieces of the 
city, the slices indicate how these costs are 
paid. 


In studying these figures, it is important 
to remember they are “escalated” dollars. 
Construction is not scheduled to begin until 
1980, and then to continue through 1994, ac- 
cording to this plan. Development costs are 
projected over that timespan to ensure suffi- 
cient funds are authorized today, even though 
they may not be spent for 10 or 15 years, mak- 
ing estimates of the probable rate of inflation 
necessary. Based upon past history, judg- 
ments were made of how much building 
costs as well as incomes may rise. The rate 
used here is eight per cent per year com- 
pounded annually. As a result, the costs il- 
lustrated look much greater than is customary 
and, indeed, may actually appear to be dis- 
torted when compared to current experience. 
To give some idea of how this escalation 
scale works, one dollar of cost today escalat- 
ed at eight per cent annually becomes $3.43 
in 1994. 

Exhibit | (See chart this page) summarizes 
the total construction cost of facilities or the 
“capital” costs of building the new city. It 
does not reflect costs of the move, indemnifi- 
cation, debt service and operation costs. The 
private sector costs will be born in the tradi- 
tional manner utilizing typical processes. In- 
dividual home buyers probably would borrow 
from home loan or savings institutions; bus- 
inesses will get their mortgage financing 


Exhibit | 


Total Cost of Facilities ($ Millions) 


Category 
Major Utilities & Other 
Developments 


Major Transportation 
State Office Complex 


Public Facilities & 
Schools 


Housing 
Retail & Offices 


Industry & Private 
Institutions 


Less Proceeds 
from Land Sales 
TOTALS 


$1978 


142.7 
97.3 
285.7 


171.3 
862.6 
123.0 


98.2 


(202.2) 


$8% 
Escalation 


311.2 
183.8 
604.1 


342.5 
2,129.4 
249.6 


206.1 


(502.1) 
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from banks and other lenders. Since the criti- 
cal account to be concerned with in detail is 
the state, exhibit Il describes both Proposed 
Capital (bondable) costs and all other costs 
in the state account. 

The first two columns of chart figures in- 
dicate the total of all costs under the general 
categories listed. These are presented in to- 
day’s dollars as they were estimated and as 
escalated by the assumed inflation rate of 
eight per cent compounded annually. 


Reading across the expense categories 
are the five accounts or sources of invest- 
ment money proposed in this plan. Following 
the costs of the state office complex across 
the chart indicates that the state alone would 


be the proposed source of funds for this in- 
vestment. 


A study of the detailed financial plan is needed to 
understand the assumptions behind placing costs in 
one account or another. For example, while the over- 
whelming amount of the cost of housing would be pri- 
vately funded, the state is shown as having $49.4 million 
invested in housing. This is the amount of money the 
state is proposed to loan to the Alaska State Housing 
Authority to enable it to build 500 units for low income 
families and elderly. 

This special funding would be in addition to the nor- 
mal requirements of ASHA and shouid avoid forcing the 
housing authority to make difficult choices between re- 
quests from the new capital and for low income housing 
inthe bush. With this plan, development at the new city 
should have no depreciating effect in housing develop- 
ment in other areas. 5 : 

The $137 million in the CDC account would enable 
it to build as many as 1,500 rental units in the early years 
when the response of the private sector to this need may 
be too slow. It would concentrate on units for moderate 
income families. 

Both the low and moderate income housing invest- 
ments would be paid back from mortgage payments 
after the development period. It should be noted, al- 


though not shown here, that the Alaska Housing Finance ~~ 


Corporation is proposed to sell $554 million in bonds to. 
assist in the financing of private homes. This would al- 
low for a lower-than-standard interest rate on private 
mortgages to assist those having to bear the costs of 
moving to a relocated job. . 
Federal participation would be limited to a few 
areas such as $34.8 million from the Environmental 
Protection Agency to pay their normal 75 per cent of 
sewer facility costs. It also is assumed that the FAA 


. would pay 96 per cent of the airport runway costs and 25 


per cent of the terminal, totaling $18.2 million. Another 
$5 million reflects the cost of a rail spur into the capital 
site. 

Finally, it is assumed that the U.S. Postal Service 
would pay $2.3 million for new post office facilities and 
another $35 million would be spent by the General Serv- 
ices Administration for federal offices built in the capital 
city. No other federal participation in funding is pro- 
posed. 


The largest cost to the overall develop- 
ment of the New Capital City would be hous- 
ing, with a total of $2.1 billion. Although this 
represents the largest overall figure, housing 
is not a critical cost concern to the state, 
since most of this investment would come 
from the private sector. 


Total Costs & Accounts 


Sources of Investment ($ Millions) 


Escalated at8% 
Private Federal 


State CDC Municipal 


(502.1) 


Exhibit ll (see chart this page) concen- 
trates on the total state requirements, unlike 
Exhibit | which is strictly capital (construc- 
tion) costs. These are divided into two basic 
categories: general obligation bonds, which 
includes those items which this plan pro- 
poses as necessary and appropriately funded 
directly through such means; and general 
fund which includes all state expenses 
which are assumed to be not bondable by law. 


The major state cost of the New Capital 
City would be for the construction of state 
office space and such related facilities as 
legislative meeting areas, television studios 
for satellite telecasts throughout the state 
and archives. The total bondable cost of $604 
million* would be necessary to build a pro- 
jected 2.2 million square feet of space. 


Approximately 546,000 square feet is currently used 
in Juneau for these same purposes, excluding legisla- 
tive chambers, and approximately 129,000 square feet of 
space is currently being used for central positions to be 
moved from Anchorage and Fairbanks. Thus, of the pro- 
jected total space required, approximately 1.5 million 
square feet of space is needed to accommodate project- 
ed growth in government between 1977 and 1994. 


Next to the cost of building state gov- 
ernment office space, construction for public 
education, combined with school aid pro- 
grams, would be the single largest expendi- 
ture for the state. 


Under normal growth patterns, the costs 
of these schools would be divided according 
to formula between the borough and the state 
on an annual basis. To avoid impacting the 
borough with the costs of this accelerated 
school building program and to have the 
schools in place when students arrive, all 
costs are attributed to the state and the totals 
reflected in this plan. 


The public investment of $966 million 
(escalated) in Alaska State General Obligation 
Bonds would be sold between 1980 and 1994, 
and $1.36 billion (escalated) would be author- 
ized from the state’s general fund. 


Bond proceeds could be used only to fi- 
nance physical facilities, such as the Capitol, 
state office complex, major highway con- 
struction, a university extension facility, lo- 
cal schools, and airport, sewer and water im- 
provements. This money would be authorized 
by passage of the proposed legislation. The 
actual allocation of bond sales, however, 
would be made on a year-to-year basis with 
each request passing through the state’s 
bond committee to insure proper fiscal plan- 
ning on a statewide basis. As development of 
the city proceeds, refined cost estimates and 
schedules may alter the specific requests 
and allocations. The proposed schedule 
identifies the amount of bond issue by year: 


1978—none 1984—$63.3 1990—$92.8 
1979—none 1985—$51.5 1991 —$87.8 
1980—$8.8 1986—$63.7 1992—$104.5 
1981—$30.8 1987—$58.4 1993—$80.2 
1982—$58.4 1988—$78.6 1994—$39.4 
1983—$64.4 1989—$83.1 


Revenue from the general fund of the state would 
be used to pay debt service on the bonds issued in con- 
junction with the New State Capital, as well as to make 
loans to the public development corporation, participate 
in Alaska Housing Finance Corporation low interest 
mortgages, make loans to the Alaska State Housing 
Authority and provide reserves for bonds issued by the 
Municipal Bond Bank Authority for the new municipality. 
All of these loans will be paid back to the state over time, 
some within the development period. 

The Capital Development Corporation would spend 
most of its early money to build the city’s roads and 
utility systems, while revenues would come from selling 
or leasing land to private developers and builders. The 
land values would be scaled to be low at first to attract 
people to the new and unproven city, but later they are to 
be competitive with similar development opportunities 
in the region. 

Interest to the state would be paid at rates con- 
sistent with their anticipated return from other invest- 


“Cost of furniture not included. 


G.O. Bonds 


State Office Complex 


Highways 
University 
Schools 


1978 Escalated 
Dollars Dollars 


Airport, Water, Sewer Grants 


Total G.O. Bonds 
General Fund 


Debt Service on Bonds 


Loans to Dev. Corp. 
Loans 
Repayment 
Net Cash Flow 


Subtotal 
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State Requirement 


Summa 
ry ASHA - Net 


Municipal Bonds Reserves 


Alaska Housing Finance Corp - Net 


State/Municipal Revenue Sharing 
Foundation & Other School Aid 


Relocation 


Juneau Indemnification & Related Costs 


Total General Fund 


Total 


Less Bond Amortization 
Cumulative Net Requirements 


1,327.1 


2,293.1 
(288.1) 


$2,005.0 


The annual net requirement from the state would average $66 million ($133 million escalated) for 


the development period (1978-1994). 


The average annual G.O. bond requirement for the state (1980-1994) would be $31 million ($64 million! 


escalated). 


The average annual requirement from the state general fund (1978-1994) would be $46 million (S88 


million). 


** Of the total bond amount projected, ($966 million), $288 million would be amortized through 1994 and $678 million 
would remain to be amortized after the development period. Interest costs after 1994 would total $306 million. $302 
million would be paid in interest on bonds during the development period. 
$117 million does not reflect income which the state would continue to derive after 1994 from further development 
of land within the new capital city, from mortgage receivables (Alaska Housing Finance Corporation participation 
and Alaska State Housing Authority Loans), from sales of property acquired through Juneau indemnification, and 
from income from apartments and retail space projected to be built by the public development corporation. For ex- 
ample, it is estimated that $245 million in net proceeds to the state could be derived by further development of land 


after 1994. 


ment opportunities. Loans to the development corpora- 
tion would be paid back, too, from the eventual sale by 
the municipality of its own bonds to buy the public utili- 
ties systems from the Capital Development Corporation. 
In a similar way, the housing agencies would be paying 
loans from outstanding mortgages and the bond bank 
paying interest on the reserve funds established for this 
purpose 


Much of the investment projected for a 
new state capital is related to assumptions 
pertaining to growth in state government em- 
ployment and not to the move of the state 
capital from Juneau to the site near Willow. 
It is projected that central state government 
employment will increase between two-and- 
one-half and threefold, with or without the 
move. Of the total state investment, it is esti- 
mated that approximately half relates to the 
move, while the other 50 per cent relates to 
projected expansion of central state govern- 
ment. 


Relocation costs and the cost of mitigat- 
ing the economic impacts of this move on 
Juneau are a substantial part of the total 
costs. The actual costs of transporting peo- 
ple and goods would be $35 million (escalat- 
ed). The cost of indemnification and other 
programs designed to ease the impact on Ju- 
neau would be significantly higher at $435 
million, and combined these represent 36 per 
cent of the total demand on the general fund. 


In the commission’s analysis of the im- 
pacts on Juneau, it became apparent that 
keeping some central state functions in Ju- 
neau would have significant social and eco- 
nomic benefit to that city, as well as to the 
state’s financial obligation. The “split move” 
alternative to the full move illustrated in this 
financing plan not only could reduce the in- 
demnification costs, but, by reducing the 
number of jobs to be relocated, it could shrink 
the cost of developing the New Capital City 
and the time period required to carry out the 
move. Net indemnification under this option 
could amount to $66 million. 


It is conceivable the legislature may 
elect to move in the direction of reducing 
costs by choosing the split move option and 
or other possible changes in the plan. The 
magnitude of this change could be as much 


as 25 per cent while retaining the integrity of 
the plan and concept of the move. 

This option is indicative of the fact that 
there are many debatable issues which are 
manifest in the assumptions made by the 
New Capital Planning Commission to com- 
plete this Detail Development Plan. 

The commission is convinced that the 
numbers and concepts portrayed here are 
reasonable based on these assumptions. The 
cost estimates used throughout are believed 
to be conservatively high in order not to mis- 
lead and to anticipate omission or error. 
Knowing that the plan and financing can be 
changed is important. 2 


The economic impact of the proposed new city on 
the state’s bonding capacity and to the annual state 
budget was considered and the following conclusions 
may be derived from this analysis: 

Bonding capacity 

>If debt service is limited to eight per cent of gen- 

eral fund revenues, the state could issue $100 mil- 

lion of bonds in nominal dollars annually for pro- 

grams other than the new capital and government 

growth, equivalent to issuing $25 million in 1978 

and increasing that amount by eight per cent per 

year. 

>If debt service is limited to eight per cent of gen- 

eral fund revenues and estimated general fund 

revenues were to be 25 per cent greater than those 
used in this analysis, or if debt service is limited to 

10 per cent of general fund revenues, then the state 

could issue $138 million of bonds annually for other 

programs, equivalent to issuing $89 million in 1978 

and increasing that amount by eight per cent an- 

nually. 
Cash required of general fund 

>The average annual cash requirement of the new, 

capital and government growth project would be 

about three per cent of the general fund revenues 
and the peak requirements would be about 6.5 per 
cent of general fund revenues. 

Marketability 

» Bond sales related to the new capital and govern- 

ment growth would reach'a maximum of $172 million 

in 1987, which would be about 23 per cent of the 
total amount of tax-exempt bonds sold by Alaska 
issuers in that year. 

> Bond sales related to the new capital and govern- 

ment growth would account for about 14 per cent of 
all tax-exempt bonds sold by Alaska issuers for the 
period 1978-1994. 


All of this is based on the assumptions given in this 
report. 

It is important to note, however, that in the event the 
people find the cost of building this New Capital City too 
high under any circumstances, there will remain a sig- 
nificant state cost for the continuing growth of govern- 
ment and its maintenance in Juneau. 


Moving the seat of government seriously affects Juneau 


A complete relocation of central state 
positions from Juneau could have severe ef- 
fects on the social and economic life of that 
city. As primary government jobs are relocat- 
ed and families move with these jobs, so, too, 
do jobs and persons employed in related 
private businesses and support activities 
such as education, retailing and consumer 
services. A full move of the seat of govern- 
ment would leave Juneau with a 1994 popula- 
tion estimated at about 16,000, down from 
today’s 20,000 residents. 


Assuming the move could not begin until 
1982 and that some additional employees 
would have to be added to the current 2,650 
central positions, the number of workers 
affected by relocation would peak at 3,000. 
This increase in central position work force 
is substantially fewer than that which would 
result at the ‘‘normal” rate of growth. The 
assumption used here is that once a move to 
the new capital site is scheduled, adminis- 
trative procedures will manage the growth of 
new positions in Juneau to prevent new facil- 
ities and homes from being built only to become 
vacant later on. From the 1982 peak, the 
population of Juneau probably would decline 
by 45 per cent, all jobs could decline by as 
much as 60 per cent and overall payroll could 
decline by as much as 70 per cent because of 
the relatively high income of those employed 
and moving with central government. 


The legislature adopted a law in 1975 to 
ease the personal losses to individual home 
owners and small businesses. The major ele- 
ment of economic impact would be the state’s. 
liability for this indemnification of housing 
and commercial facilities. 


Indemnification payments would be 
made primarily to property owners forced to 
move (whether state employees or not), own- 
ers of rental property whose tenants have 
gone and are unable to sell their dwellings, 
and owners of commercial facilities whose 
. markets have dwindled and are unable to 
sell. Based on the formula of the indemnifi- 
cation act, it is estimated the state would 
have to purchase about 2,700 housing units. 
Some of these units may be resold in the in- 
terim, leaving about 1,950 units likely to re- 
main on the state inventory. All told, the 
state’s net payments for indemnification 
and other cost related to relocation might 


amount to $435 million in escalated figures. 
Juneau’s municipal revenues would fall as 
well and by 1994 municipal expenditures 
could exceed revenues by $3.5 million. 

The primary cause of this serious eco- 
nomic decline is the special nature of Ju- 
neau’s economy. It is a white collar city, the 
main capital facilities of which are good 
quality office space and high cost housing. 
It would not be easy to find economic re- 
placements because of Juneau’s relative 
inaccessibility and climate. Unless some 
public entity, or relatively large private bus- 
iness, finds these facilities sufficiently attrac- 
tive that distance and climate are negligible 
deterrents, the space probably would remain 
empty. 

Social impacts on Juneau may be as 
serious aS economic. For example, though 
staging of the move gives ample preparation 
time, there remains the strains on family re- 
lationships which can occur if one person’s 
job is shifted in a given year, and another’s is 
not. Presuming most families will choose to 
move, the transfers would produce a dispro- 
portionate withdrawal of skilled people from 
other sectors of the city’s economy, both 
public and private. As the skilled and higher 
income families leave, the market for the 
wide array of retail, personal, and professional 
services in Juneau would erode as well. Large 
portions of the city would be vacant and sub- 
ject to vandalism and decay. The city’s cul- 
tural life and institutions would be seriously 
affected. 


The degree of economic and social cost 
could be considerably less if the move were 
limited to most, but not all, central positions, 
or, as it has been dubbed, the “split move 
option.” 


For example, by reorganization, some 
550 central positions could be found to func- 
tion adequately in Juneau. That number 
could grow to 1,350 by 1994 and the resultant 
Juneau population would be slightly higher 
than current levels. Employment income and 
household loss would not be as severe. In- 
demnification requirements might be about 
$66 million in escalated dollars, but fewer 
than 400 units would be in the inventory (com- 
pared to 1,950 units with the full move) at the 
end of the move, and many of these could 
soon be absorbed by continued growth. 
Municipal revenues and expenditures would 


Home owners forced to leave Juneau by the capital relocation would be able to recoup losses if 
forced to sell on a glutted market, under present state law. Private businesses also would be 


covered under the indemnification program. 
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Words such as stress, dislocation or loss 
when applied to individual, family or 
community life, defy quantitative 
analysis. 


be in closer balance. Overall, the economy 
would remain viable and social disruption 
would be much less. 

Retaining some central employment in 
Juneau would have little adverse effect on 
the size or viability of the New Capital City. 


It is conceivable a move scenario could be 


designed in a manner so sensitive to these 


‘negative impacts that they could be even 


further reduced. Additional study is needed 
to better assess this alternative. 

In analyzing the impacts of so dramatic 
a public action as the move, it is customary 
to look at several reasonable alternatives. 


In addition to the split move, the alter- 
native of no move needs to be examined. 


If the capital does not move from Juneau, 
the population and economy would grow 
rapidly. While it is difficult to make such 
estimates without a careful study and plan 
for this growth, estimates show by 1994 Ju- 
neau could have a population of up to 46,000. 
At least 20 per cent of the estimated popula- 
tion growth between now and 1994 would be 
generated not directly from central state gov- 
ernment growth, but by growth in regional 
state positions and in the private sector. In 
the case of the full move plan for the capital 
near Willow, it was assumed growth in state 
and federal regional positions and the resul- 
tant population would continue in Palmer 
and Anchorage, and not relocate to the new 
city. 

New state office buildings may require 
an investment of $264 million in escalated. 
dollars. All told, both public and private in- 
vestment requirements in Juneau could be a 
minimum of $1 billion over the period (as 
much as $2.3 billion escalated). These figures 
do not include potential costs for land acqui- 
sition, parking structures, premiums for high 
rise office buildings or public investment for 
housing. The costs also assume continued 
use of current leased private space (135,000 
square feet) by the state government. 

Serious attention would be needed to 
plan where and how within Juneau this growth 
could be located because of the area’s physi- 
cal constraints. Only a detailed analysis could 
verify these rough estimates. 


This plan is the beginning of the process 


The schedule of key events in carrying 
out the mandate of the capital move initiative 
might happen like this: 


> March to June—Discussion and debate 
of the detailed development and finan- 
cial plans, together with other informa- 
tion requested by the legislature, will be 
conducted in the legislative and public 
arenas. The New Capital Site Planning 
Commission will be meeting with public 
groups around the state to explain the 
recommendations in the plan and re- 
spond to the public’s questions. TheLeg- 
islature will consider an omnibus bill 
that would authorize the beginning of 


development. 


The proposed legislation would do the 
following: 


Establish the Alaska Capital City De- 
velopment Corporation and set forth its 
powers; relationship to other public and 
private entities; ownership of state lands 
and the means of transferring it through 
the development process; its processes 
for financing operations; and, finally, a 
- sunset clause for going out of business. 
Provide for loans from the general fund 
as a method of financing the plan. 
Provide for the voters to determine the 
question of issuance of state general 
obligation bonds. 
&Expand the purpose of the Alaska 
Housing Finance Corporation to make 
residents of the New Capital City eligible 
for mortgage financing. 
Provide special funding for the Alaska 
State Housing Authority to provide 500 
units of housing for low income families. 


&>June to November—Continuation of 
presentations to the public of the detailed 
development and financial plans for 
public understanding and discussion. 
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Background reports 
1. INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 
2. ANALYSIS OF STATE GOVERNMENT 
Central functions 
Personnel & Space Projections 
Relocation Plan 
Regionalization & Reorganization Study 
Prepared by: Leonard Lane Associates; and 
Homan-McDowell Associates, Mike Bradner 
and Dr. Joe Sonneman. 


®>November 4, 1978—The people will 
vote for or against an authorization of 
$966 million in general obligation bonds, 
or, perhaps, another amount based on 
revisions or amendments as to appropri- 
ate bonding for the new city. These sales 
would take place over a period of years— 
beginning in 1980 and ending in 1994— 
to pay for the state’s share of capital 
costs according to the approved finan- 
cial plan. This would be the voter’s op- 
portunity to decide the worthiness of 
the plan and its relative value to the 
state. This vote could set in motion full 
implementation of the plan. 


During the latter weeks of the planning 
process, the commission concluded that at 
least one and possibly two additional studies 
should be undertaken, but both fell outside 
its scope of authority and current budget. 

One study would analyze the total cosis 
and impacts to the state and Juneau in the 
event the bond issue is defeated and the 
growth of central government positions was 
to concentrate in Juneau. These costs would 
be presented in a manner directly comparable 
to those established for the costs at the pro- 
posed new Capital. 

A second study would investigate the 
feasibility and resultant costs and impacts to 
Juneau and the state, and the effects on the 
new capital, if certain central state govern- 
ment positions remain in or are relocated to 
Juneau. The goal of a “‘split move” would be 
to reduce both the negative impacts on Ju- 
neau and the overall costs of the move and 
growth at the new capital site. 

A special appropriation to fund: these 
studies also has been requested of the legis- 
lature. If the results were available in time, 
they could affect deliberation on the proposed 
legislation and voter response in November. 

The New Capital Site Planning Commis- 
sion also has requested a special appropria- 


. PROGRAM COMPONENTS FOR THE NEW 
CITY 


Prepared by: Rivkin Associates, Inc.; and CCC/ 


HOK and Diddy R. M. Hitchins 
. NATURAL SITE CONDITIONS 
Geology/Soils 
Hyrology 
Climate 
Prepared by: R & M Consultants, Inc. 
. WATER SOURCE : 
Prepared by: R & M Consultants, Inc. 


. ENERGY & UTILITIES 

Sewer 

Solid Waste 

Electricity/Heat 

Energy Conservation 

Communications 
Prepared by: Mark Fryer & Associates; and 
Quadra Engineering, State of Alaska Office of 
Telecommunications, State of Alaska Division 
of Energy & Power Development, R & M Con- 
sultants, Hanscomb Associates Inc. and TRW. 


. TRANSPORTATION 
~ Access Highway 
Local Streets & Transit 
Air 
Rail 
Prepared by: Alaska Department of Transpor- 
tation and Public Facilities and Bull, Field, 
Volkmann & Stockwell and Sedway-Cooke 


_ OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
Prepared by: State of Alaska Youth Conserva- 
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- FINANCIAL PLAN AND DETAILED 
ECONOMIC PROJECTIONS 
Bonding and budget impacts 
Cost estimation 
Prepared by: The American City Corporation; 
and Dean Witter-Reynolds Inc. and Hanscomb 
Associates. 
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tion of funds sufficient to undertake air and 
water samplings, and studies of fish, wildlife 
and plant characteristics at the new capital 
site. This information must be collected fora 
minimum period of one full year as part of the 
final detailed site impact assessment. 


Beginning with bond authorization in 
November, 1978, 18 months have been set 
aside for the preparation, review and approval 
of plans and proposals critical to the start of 
construction. 


Required approvals need be attained by 
May 1, 1980, in order to begin site preparation 
in that construction season. During that 
period, intensive engineering, planning and 
design work would be necessary to refine the 
detailed development plan as presented 
here. 

The Hammond Administration is about 
to initiate a centralized process for facilitat- 
ing the review and approval by state agencies 
of the many actions involved in building the 
proposed capital city. In addition to these, it 
is necessary that the development process is 
in conformance to the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 

This report is a Summary of the findings 
and recommendations of the New Capital Site 
Planning Commission. In the course of the 
year dedicated to this phase of the planning 
process, much detailed research, data collec- 
tion and planning work was undertaken and 
compiled. Too detailed for inclusion in this 
report, the work papers have been printed 
and are available at public libraries through- 
out the state. (See accompanying box for 
titles and authors.) 


This Detailed Development Plan is part of a 
continuing process. . .new information and 
events should result in appropriate changes to 
the plan. . .the many pieces are interdepen- 
dent. . .no one piece should be altered apart 
from the whole. 
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Tobiasson and G. Burgess Ledbetter. 
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ALASKANS SAY THE CAPITAL SHOULD BE THE KIND OF PLACE: 
that makes the government more efficient 

friendly and inviting to visitors 

so that it is easy to find where you’re going 

Ad oX-¥ur-Mol-Voho) (-M-ba-Weekoya-Mberholeyat- bohm aet- beet bay 

E Vo) (-McoM ol-WoLybOL Mon mey oh Ld-M ol bp bel-t- 

that allows mobile homes 

iD ok-N wm ot-F-wo-)E-deloley @elolero| schools and stores 

that cay pay its own way 

which welcomes old and young alike | 

PoE Loy e cB doy md oL-Wek- boleh ler-o)el-Tol 

that won’t pollute the environment 

which respects nature 

where you can walk about indoors or out 

that is a good place to do business 

that conserves energy 

that works in winter’s dark as well as summer’s light 
where all Alaskans can feel at home 


and more... 


